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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
CHRISTMAS FESTIVALS NOW AND FORMERLY. 
BY M. J. CARROLL. 

T can safely be said that the desire to possess wealth 

is widespread, general, universal. ‘This applies to 
the entire human family, under all conditions, and at 
all times, and in all places. Butif this desire is strong 
ordinarily, it becomes a devouring passion as the holi- 
day season approaches. How many of my readers are 
at the present time vainly calculating as to how they 
will carry out their cherished designs during the com- 
ing weeks ; or, rather, how few are not. How difficult 
the task becomes as each loved one steps momentarily 
into the memory, and we make a mental note of what 
this and that one would most highly prize. When all 
have been provided for in this way, we add the total 
expenditure, which is largely a matter of conjecture, 
and no doubt much less than the actual cost, when we 
find that we have been unconsciously figuring on the 
wealth of a Croesus. With a sigh we relegate our airy 
castles to oblivion, and content ourselves for the time 
being in dreamily watching the miscellaneous assort- 
ment of merchandise which is being stealthily conveyed 
into the home of our more wealthy neighbor. 

It is then that we impatiently wish that we were 
rich, forgetting that kind philosophy which teaches us 
that the happiest man in all this wide world is he who 
finds the most contentment with what he possesses, and 
that such a man, be he rich-or poor, is the only one 
who really possesses all that he desires. Proceeding 
in this spirit, we will find that there are but few of us 
who cannot make the holiday seas 1 more joyful for 
those around us. A little well-directed effort will 
accomplish much in this direction, remembering always 
that the cheerful giver is the one who dispenses the 
most real happiness, and that the intrinsic value of our 
offering is the least important item to be taken into 
consideration. Of course, all this applies directly to 
the home or social circle, for as a matter of fact we 
have reached that stage where the time-honored usages 
of the holiday season have almost entirely disappeared 
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TERMS. { 
from the printing office—more’s the pity. In my 
youthful days they did these things very differently, 
and I believe much better, than now. Then the print- 
ing office was the scene of much gayety during the 
Christmas and New Year holidays, when everybody 
was kindly remembered in some way, and when all 
hands joined in making a good will offering to the 
employer himself, or to the superintendent, or the fore- 
man, as the case might be. Under our changed condi- 
tions an employé cannot subscribe to a testimonial to 
one above him. He would be accused of currying 
favor, an accusation that would not be thought of at a 
time when the employer, the foreman, and the journey- 
man were all boon companions in and out of the print- 
ing office. But the times are all so sadly changed 
since then ! 

What a genial and softening spirit comes over the 
old-time printer when he goes back in memory to the 
printing office of twenty-five or thirty years ago, and he 
remembers how fondly he looked forward to the Christ- 
mas festival, and how thoroughly he enjoyed himself 
when the happy time arrived. I was at that time em- 
ployed in one of the large job offices attached to a daily 
paper in Chicago, and my recollections of our holiday 
happenings are vivid and extremely pleasant. The fes- 
tivities would generally begin on the receipt of one or 
more large vessels filled with egg nogg, a way the neigh- 
boring hotels took of remembering the printers, an act 
in which mine host John B. Drake, now of the Grand 
Pacific hotel, always played a leading part. The well- 
known printers of the city would then call around in 
ones and twos to pay their respects, and everybody 
would give themselves up to a complete enjoyment of 
the occasion. The refreshments would be supplied in 
ample quantities from no one knew where, and at the 
proper time a presentation of some kind or another 
was pretty sure to take place, which would be followed 
by a feast of reason and a flow of soul — or something 
more substantial. 

How natural when referring to these occasions to 
picture as among those present such congenial souls as 
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P. J. J. O’Connor, J. S. Thompson, John M. Farqua- 
har, John Buckie and John R. Daley, one or more of 
whom would be called upon to do the honors in an 
oratorical way. ‘The audience would make up in 
appreciation what they lacked in a critical sense, a con- 
dition of affairs highly relished by the speakers and 
very enjoyable to all present. The make-up of the 
visitors would be.far more difficult to particularize 
at this distance, though one would not be far wrong 
when he announced as among the attendants at one or 
more of those gatherings the following printers : Oliver 
H. Perry, Isaac D. George, A. McCutcheon, William 
McEvoy, John Collins, John Woodlock, Ed Irwin, 
Joseph A. Snow, H. D. Adams, E. S. Davis, Dominick 
Davis, A. H. Brown, G. W. McDonald, A. C. Came- 
ron, William Kennedy, M. H. Madden, C. B. Lang- 
ley, Samuel Rastall, George W. Morris, H. S. Streat, 
James O’Hara, John Buchanan, James H. King, 
John Gordon, James H. Tracy, John K. Conklin, 
Michael Kearns, Joseph Bichl, John J. Carroll and 
others. 

Dear me, how time flies, and how time has played 
havoc in the ranks of the above, many of whom have 
long since been gathered to their fathers, but every one 
of them retaining a tender spot in the heart of the old- 
time printer of today. Yes, times have sadly changed, 
indeed, since those days, and we no longer look for the 
social gatherings as of old. In these prosaic days of 
ours the printer hurries from the shop on Christmas 
eve with as much haste and as little ceremony as on 
ordinary days, which leads one to speculate as to 
whether our boasted advancement has been attended 
by any more happiness than was to be found under the 
old order of things. It is hard to account for the 
changes that have taken place. Money is fully as 
plenty now as at the time of which I write, but the 
old cordiality and sociability have entirely disappeared. 
The employer is no longer familiar or even acquainted 
with the man who works for him, while in all but very 
rare instances the foreman, for obvious reasons, no 
longer finds it convenient to associate with the journey- 
man. New conditions now prevail, the old times are 
gone forever, and the old-time printer, who helped to 
make these times memorable, is fast disappearing. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE VALUE OF A GOOD LOCK-UP. 
BY G. A. F. 

TRANGELY enough the importance of correct 
and careful lock-up of forms before they are sent 
to the press seems to be disregarded by the majority ot 
printers. The position of a lock-up seems to be one 
which foremen award out of kindly intent to the robust 
hustler who thinks it does not matter if the slugs and 
furniture work up, if the type is off its feet and pulls 
out, or that the register is practically nil—so long as 
the form is got quickly out of his hands. Pressmen 
are kickers anyway—perhaps it is as well to give them 
a basis for their protests, but the pressmen say it comes 


too often. ‘‘ Rush it to press— get it into the press- 
room as quick as you can — get it out of the compos- 
ing room!’’ ‘These are the average foreman’s instruc- 
tions to the lock-up, and the lock-up is nothing loth 
to carry them out. 

Many do not consider the fact that the cost of an 
hour’s delay on the press is equal to three or more 
hours’ time of the compositor who does the work — 
not taking into consideration the time of compositor 
working at press in doing what should have been done 
in the composing room. 

Take, for instance, catalogue work. Many a first- 
class compositor, when shown a printed sheet, has 
looked with dismay at a page that he had taken great 
pains in setting up, to discover the careless manner in 
which joints of rule, etc., which appear perfect in the 
proof, show up on the printed sheet. 

Instead of unlocking a form when letters are loose, 
many a printer (?) will punch a bodkin into the type or 
quads, or hammer in a ‘“‘ dutchman,’’ to make a line 
lift, consequently driving the line off its feet. The 
pressman may, by overlaying, bring it up to show 
passably well at the expense of the face of the type 
being worn down on one side, which is sure to show 
when worked again. 

The foreman should give a man reasonable time in 
getting a form to press, and if the lock-up understands 
his business the firm will make more money, by saving 
of time in delay at press, than if done by a man whose 
sole object is to get rid of the work in any shape. 

The lock-up should first see that each page is gauged 
perfectly and on its feet before laying out form on stone. 
The cords should be taken off carefully, beginning at 
page in corner of bars and working outward in both 
ways, moving up each page as he goes on and watch- 
ing carefully for any imperfection. Do not take off the 
cords of all pages in a section of the chase and then 
move up pages at once, thereby causing type to get off 
its feet and allowing letters to drop down at ends of 
lines. After placing side and foot furniture and quoins 
in all four sections, if two bars are used in chase, which 
will most always be the case if worked in eights, six- 
teens or thirty-twos, tighten the quoins all round with 
the thumb and forefinger. Next tighten quoins with 
key at foot of pages the same as ordinary lock-up, 
working gradually at both sides of bar. This will 
allow pages to squeeze up-and not bind at sides, as side 
quoins will be loose. The head register of pages can 
then be made perfect, as follows: If a sixteen, see that 
the end pages on both sides of short bar are exactly 
same length; then line up intervening pages, and if 
heads and head furniture are exactly alike on all pages 
this will give as good head register as possible on the 
stone. If an eight, look to size of end pages on long 
bar; if a thirty-two, the end pages on long bar and 
also four pages in corners of bars. Next, loosen foot 
quoins and then tighten up sides in the same manner 
as before, leaving foot quoins loose. After this is done, 
loosen up all quoins and follow up with regular lock-up. 
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This is done to get up all inside corners of pages and 
prevent hanging and binding of sides. After locking 
up, raise form a trifle and place quoin-key under 
chase. ‘Try pages with fingers, placing thin or thick 
cards, as the case may require, on lines, etc., that 
are loose. After unlocking and placing cards in 
required places, the form should be again locked. In 
nine times out of ten, if these instructions are followed, 
the form can then be lifted from stone and sent to press. 
It very frequently happens that cuts more than type 
high are by culpable carelessness allowed to get into 
the form. Watch for any such carefully. The lock-up 
that gaily clatters the mallet and planer over a form 
with cuts in it sticking up from a lead to a nonpareil 
higher than the type, should be chained in the same 
gang with the man that accepted them from the en- 
graver and the compositor that put them in place. 
Before making the form ready the pressman should 
take an impression on both sides of sheet for register. 
If form is not square it will then show, when it can be 
squared up by using cards at either end of short bar 
on opposite sides. The use of a square on the stone, 


except in case of a single page, is in most cases wasted 


time, as a turned sheet will show if form is square 
or not in an instant. 

Those who have experienced the delay and conse- 
quent extra expense of presswork will readily perceive 
the advantage of having such work done by careful 
and competent printers, and not by rushers and 
botchers. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LINOTYPE OPERATING ON THE CINCINNATI 
‘*COMMERCIAL GAZETTE.”’ 
BY FREE LANCE. 

NE often reads that the typesetting machine 
should have no terrors for the good printer, 
rather its advent should cause him to shout for joy 
at the advance his beloved art is making. For 
although the typesetting machine is indeed a won- 
derful invention, it cannot set type of itself. It must 
have a skilled operator, one who can punctuate cor- 
rectly, who can decipher bad manuscript; in short, 
the burden of such a writer’s words is that, as a matter 
of course the man who has spent the best years of his 
life in becoming a successful typesetter, has developed 
those faculties and qualities which will in turn make 
him a successful ‘‘ type-operator.’’ The printer who 
has observed the progress of the typesetting machine, 
knows that persons who write in the above fashion are 
not dealing with facts—simply theories. The fact is 
that the ‘‘ type-operators ’’ are invariably selected from 
among the youngest, and therefore the least expe- 
rienced of the craft. ‘The only objection against the 
older members of the trade as ‘‘ type-operators,’’ seems 
to be simply that they have learned their trade too 
well ; that they have been so long in the habit of set- 
ting type by hand that it would be extremely difficult 
for them to forget it and devote the same energy and 
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enthusiasm to learning the new method of setting type 
as they did to the old. It is certain, however, that the 
riper experience of the older members of the trade is 
missed on the machines. In the school of typesetting 
it has always been the ambition of the printer, by his 
knowledge of the trade and the accuracy, speed and the 
general excellence of his work, to earn for himself the 
reputation of being a good printer, an ‘‘artist.’’ In 
the new school of ‘‘ type-operating ’’ its devotees seem 
to have but one ambition, to become swift operators, or 
‘‘phenomenons.’’ Indeed, it is claimed that operators 
in their endeavors to get big strings sacrifice all style 
and every rule of good composition, caring only that 
their matter ‘‘ reads sense.’’ And to prove this claim 
it is pointed out, that on machine-set papers the spac- 
ing is not only very wide, but is uneven, it being not 
unusual to see an extra em quad more space between 
the last two words of a line than between any other 
two words of the same line ; that there is no serious 
attempt at proper punctuation; that words will be 
found capitalized in some parts of an article and the 
same words in other parts of the article kept down ; 
numbers put in figures in one line, and perhaps in the 
next line the same numbers are spelled out; words 
compounded and again made one word or two words. 

Perhaps the most notable exception to the custom- 
ary method of operating the linotype is that of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Gazette. ‘This office has nothing in 
common with other offices in which the linotype is used. 
Instead of selecting the youngest typesetters, or getting 
experts from outside its office to operate the machines, 
the Commercial Gazette chose its operators from among 
those in its composing room who had held cases the 
longest. And Cincinnati Union adopted as the first 
section of its machine scale that ‘‘ In machine compo- 
sition all work must be timework. Piecework can 
not be allowed in any case.’’ ‘Thus it was settled that 
the bonus system would not be adopted. The office 
even did not adopt the idea that everything should be 
sacrificed to speed. On the contrary, it declared that 
slovenly work would be no more tolerated on the 
machines than it had been on case; and the proof- 
readers take very good care that this part of the sys- 
tem is not violated by the ‘‘ type-operators.’’ I should 
say that this paper is burdened with too much style. 
The custom on most newspapers is to capitalize as little 
as possible. Here the rule is the reverse, and if one is 
in doubt whether a word should be kept up or down, 
the safest way is to keep it up. And then the punctu- 
ation is too short. Another rule is that of spelling out 
all titles when they precede the proper name. One is 
not accustomed on newspapers to spell out such titles 
as general, captain and lieutenant, when the owner of 
the title’s name follows. Notwithstanding the difficult 
style, the proofs are remarkably clean. Even in details 
this office has not adopted the methods of other linotype 
offices. There are fifteen machines, all nonpareil. All 
the copy goes off the one hook, there being no special 
operators to set markets and tabular matter, of which 
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there is a great deal. The takes are short, averaging 
scarcely 1,000 ems each, and often ending even. The 
office depends entirely upon the operator’s sense of 
honor that they do not shirk their work, as the foreman 
or his deputies never visit the machine section of the 
newsroom unless on special business. The strings of 
the operators are not made public, it being thought 
that if the work of each operator was posted up those 
who greatly exceeded the strings of the average opera- 
tor might be disposed to soldier, on the ground that as 
they were paid the same wages as the average operator 
they ought not to be expected to get up more work than 
he. Operators have the same privileges as the men on 
the case in regard to substitutes. But no substitute 
can be employed on a machine who does not come up 
to a fair average. In case of dispute a fair average is 
to be decided by the office committee. There are two 
lady operators on the regular staff, who are remarkable 
for the long and clean strings they set. ‘The operators, 
as a whole, are perhaps the oldest men operating type- 
setting machines in the country, yet they are really 
comparatively young men, but old compared with the 
great majority of type-operators. One of them received 
congratulations a short while ago on the fact of being 
twenty-two years in the office. The machines are kept 
in excellent condition, very rarely does it happen that 
an operator loses time through the machine getting 
out of repair. They are only run at night. 

The staff of the Commercial Gazette must be classed 
as one of the best in the country. As before men- 
tioned, the strings are not made public, but then, it is 
not the most reliable way by any means to judge of 
an operator’s ability by the number of ems he has set 
on any particular paper. An operator averaging 
40,000 ems a night in one office might be able to pass 
only the 30,000-em mark in another office, the condi- 
tions under which the operator works being in no two 
offices the same. 

On the Detroit /7ee Press the machines are operated 
on purely business principles. Ability is alone recog- 
nized. If a stranger comes into the office and demon- 
strates that he is a very fast operator, he is given every 
inducement to stay. Those operators who are not as 
competent as he must give way to him, even though 
they had been in the employ of the office for years. 
On the Commercial Gazette the machines are operated 
in accordance with the ideas of Cincinnati Union, and 
the union believes that some consideration should be 
shown to men who have spent their best years in the 
employ of the office. It therefore claims that those 
longest on case as regulars should be given the first 
show on the machines; and should they attain a fair 
rate of speed they shall hold the machine. The pri- 
ority law is still in force in Cincinnati. So it is not 
necessarily by his superior ability that a man holds a 
machine. ‘There are several substitutes on the ma- 
chines who have been subs in the office for years, but 
if merit alone was recognized they would long ago 
have been regulars, As it is they are patiently waiting 


either for some regular operator to go out of the bus- 
iness or to die. ‘Then, as everything is on time, an 
operator’s superior skill does not bring him a corre- 
sponding increase in wages. ‘This does not tend to 
develop fast operators, but in spite of the system the 
office has an operator that may be classed as a phenom- 
enon. But he got weary of setting 50,000 ems a night 
and receiving the same wages at the end of the week 
as the man who set 30,000 ems, so he went back to 
the case. He is now assistant ad. man. 

Whatever one may think of the system, he can 
have only one opinion of the operators. It is doubtful 
if he would find anywhere men who combine such a 
thorough knowledge of the trade with such skill on 
the keyboard. ‘They are too conscious of the fact that 
the machines are not an unmixed blessing to the trade 
to become machine enthusiasts. 

Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PLATEN PRESS EMBOSSING. 
BY HARRY S. MERRILL. 
N this very progressive age the average job printer 
is called upon very often for something a little out 


of the ‘‘ beaten path.’’ Probably no more artistic and 


striking effects are obtained in letterpress at the present 
time than by embossing. 

I have employed a method for some time for em- 
bossing in the ordinary jobber that has been at once 
satisfactory and quite inexpensive —in fact, nothing 
cheaper in producing could be imagined. 

Supposing that we have an artistic business card at 
hand executed in one very prominent line of De Vinne 
with lines of the very smaller sizes of Lining Gothic, 
and perhaps some dainty rule ornamentation. It will 
be well to say here that type lines intended to be 
embossed should not be smaller than 24-point, or of 
much lighter face than De Vinne, to show to advantage, 
and if we are going to emboss we should emboss for 
all it is worth. As an instance we will print the 
24-point De Vinne in a good bronze red and the 
remainder in a very brilliant blue-black, on light buff 
or cream translucent stock. It is, of course, understood 
that great care is used in feeding to the guides —I use 
quads—so that our die may strike properly and our 
work not have any semblance to the slipshod results of 
some establishments. We are to emboss the De Vinne 
line, and before lifting form from the press we take two 
impressions on the tympan, and then take an impres- 
sion on a good weight translucent card (not less than 
140-pound stock) —the same stock and size as we have 
been: using on the job will answer. And we look on 
the back of our card and see if we have a good sharp 
offset or reverse of the De Vinne line. Better repeat 
operation so as to be sure to have an extra card or so. 

Now provide, on a board, say 6 by 10 inches, a pad 
composed of two sheets of blotting paper and about 
four sheets of muslin, or even more, a matter which 
you may determine after a little practice; tack each 
corner to the board with ordinary tacks — artists’ 
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thumb tacks are better. Take the card that has the 
reverse impression on and lay on the pad reverse side 
up; take a hard pencil and trace complete outlines 
around each letter, taking care that the edge of the 
letters are followed faithfully ; with a blunt point pen- 
cil, or better still, an ivory stylus or pointed tooth-brush 
handle, push the body of each letter out very carefully 
and as far as you can without breaking the card until 
you see by turning over card that you have embossed 
it very satisfactorily. Be sure that the edges of the 
letters come out very sharp, as this is very important 
for good work. Dry the ink by dusting and rubbing 
with whiting or magnesia, or any other suitable means. 

Having finished the card and after it has suf- 
ficiently dried we treat it as a matrix and proceed to 
take a stereotype from it in the usual manner of mak- 
ing stereos. If you do not have a suitable outfit for 
stereotyping you can provide one for your require- 
ments by getting two iron plates, about 4 by 6 by 4, 
perfectly true on the top sides, and heat them—a gas 
burner may be used. ‘They should not be made hot 
enough to burn the card, but they should be very hot. 
You want a carpenter’s iron clamp, for clamping them 
together, which you can purchase at any hardware 
store for 35 cents. Lay the matrix on the bottom 
plate, right side up, of course, and place three pieces of 
10 or 12-point rule of suitable lengths on the edge of 
the matrix up to within about two picas of the emboss- 
ing so that you will have a tight mold; lay on top 
plate and clamp the whole together, being careful not 
to disturb so that metal will run out of the bottom ; set 
the casting box upon its edge and it is ready for the 
metal. 

In a ladle that will hold about twice as much metal 
as you will need melt some of your old fonts which 
you have been kicking yourself for ever buying, or 
other old type ; skim off all the dross until it is a clear 
bright mass ; stick a card down into it and if it turns 
the card to a brown it is ready to pour. 

Unclamp casting box and examine cast, which will 
probably be satisfactory ; square up with saw and 
bevel two sides like a photo-engraving block. Mount 
on an old electro base (does not make any difference if 
it is a little large) and make type high. 

On examination should the die be shallow in places, 
such place should be scraped with a knife-point, or cut 
out with a graver, which most modern offices usually 
have. 

Lock die in chase, take rollers out of the press, ink 
die with brayer lightly, take an impression on tympan, 
make male die by gluing with liquid glue or mucilage 
two pieces of blotting paper slightly smaller all around 
than the female die on the tympan, take a careful 
impression on this, let dry a minute, replace draw 
sheet, set guides, and then go ahead. 

The pad may be modified for making the original 
or matrix by placing on the top of the whole a piece of 
canvas or duck, or other coarse cloth. In making a 
matrix on this the letters will have a similar canvas or 
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rough effect which will be at once artistic and pleas- 
ing. ‘This feature alone is something entirely new in 
this class of printing, and catalogue covers, cards, etc., 
treated that way will be found entirely original, and 
will surely please your most fastidious customers. 

It is, of course, understood that ornaments, rule 
work, brass swipes and spirals, in fact, anything em- 
bossable, may be daintily executed by this method. 

This process was originated by the writer, and 
heretofore has been used by him exclusively. He 
would be pleased to receive samples of work done by 
the process and give advice concerning it through 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Quite intricate dies have 
been made in sixty minutes, which is quite a saving in 
time and money. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSAYS. 
BY W. I. WAY. 
HE Messrs. Scribners’ Sons have just published 
a collection of essays by members of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society (London) with the above 
title. This book, which is beautifully printed by R. & 
R. Clark, on paper of excellent quality, should be in 
the reference library of every well-regulated printing 
office. Mr. William Morris, the poet and artist, besides 
an essay on ‘‘ Printing,’’ and another on ‘‘ Textiles,’’ 
contributes the introduction, in which he writes ‘‘ a few 
words on the way in which it seems to me we ought to 
face the present position of that revival in decorative 
art of which our Society is one of the tokens.’’ 

In his essay ‘‘ Of the Revival of Design and Handi- 
work ’’ Mr. Walter Crane puts forward the aims of the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. Two other papers 
are contributed by Mr. Crane, one on ‘‘ Decorative 
Painting and Design,’’ the other on ‘‘ Wall Papers.’’ 
Among others the volume includes papers by Somers 


Clarke on ‘‘Stone and Wood Carving,’’ ‘‘ Stained 
Glass,’’ and ‘‘ Table Glass’’; while T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson writes about ‘‘ Bookbinding’’; Reginald 


Blomfield on ‘‘ Book Illustration and Book Decora- 
tion’’; Lewis F. Day on ‘“ Designs and Working 
Drawings’’; W. A. S. Benson on ‘‘ Metal Work ’’; 
J. D. Sedding on ‘“‘ Design,’’ and Miss May Morris 
(the poet’s daughter) on ‘‘ Embroidery,’’ ‘‘ Materials ”’ 
and ‘‘ Color.’’ It will be seen from this partial list of 
contents that the volume contains essays on a wide 
range of subjects, so wide, in fact, that it cannot be 
treated comprehensively within the limits of a single 
article. We must, therefore, confine our present com- 
ments chiefly to Mr. Crane’s essay, wherein is set forth 
the Society’s aims, and in some subsequent papers we 
shall. take occasion to bring forward several of those 
subjects most pertinent to the readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

In the first words of his essay Mr. Crane complains 
of the subordination of the artist and handicraftsman to 
the proprietary manufacturer or middleman with refer- 
ence to the decorative arts. It is, therefore, one of the 
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prime objects of the Exhibition Society to bring the art- 
ist or designer and craftsman in personal touch with the 
buyer or consumer. Mr. Crane believes the subordi- 
nation of the artist’s personal interests has been due 
largely to the introduction of machinery, and offensive 
commercial methods of competition which, instead of 
being as popularly supposed the ‘‘life of trade,’’ is, 
rather, the death of wholesome and praiseworthy artis- 
tic endeavor. Of late years he finds that ‘‘a kind of 
revival has been going on, as a protest against the con- 
viction that, with all our modern mechanical achieve- 
ments, comforts, and luxuries, life is growing ‘ uglier 
every day,’ as Mr. Morris puts it. Even our painters 
are driven to rely rather on the accidental beauty 
which, like a struggling ray through a London fog 
sometimes illumes and transfigures the sordid com- 
monplace of everyday life.’’ Artists cannot, he 
believes, live on sensational effects without impair- 
ment of their sense of beauty. 

The true root and basis of all Art, he affirms, lies 
in the handicrafts. ‘‘If there is no room or chance of 
recognition for really artistic power and feeling in 
design and craftsmanship—if Art is not recognized 
in the humblest object and material, and felt to be as 
valuable in its own way as the more highly rewarded 
pictorial skill— the arts cannot be in a sound condi- 
tion ; and if artists cease to be found among the crafts 
there is great danger that they will vanish from the 
arts also, and become manufacturers and salesmen 
instead.’’ No little difficulty was encountered by the 
committee in selecting the designers and handicrafts- 
men concealed under the designation of ‘‘ So-and-So 
and Co.,’’ who should be called upon to make an 
exhibition of their work, as ‘‘individual and inde- 
pendent artists in design and handicraft are as yet few 
and far between.’’ But the experiment was successful 
and the first Exhibition put life in the members and 
the Arts and Crafts Society is now established on a 
firm foundation. 

Just when the first exhibition was held Mr. Crane 
does not tell us, but by the time the third was held — 
in the autumn of 1890—the Society had not only 
enlisted the sympathy of designers in all the crafts, but 
had come to receive encouragement by way of substan- 
tial support on the part of the public. It may be seen 
that the objects and purposes of these exhibitions are 
manifold. ‘‘ Regarding design as a species of language 
capable of varied expression through the medium of 
different methods and materials,’’ says Mr. Crane, ‘‘ it 
naturally follows that there is all the difference in the 
world between one treatment and another, both of 
design and material; and, moreover, every material 
has its own proper capacity and appropriate range of 
expression, so that it becomes the business of the sym- 
pathetic workman to discover this and give it due 
expansion.’’ We remember that a few years ago (1882) 
six lectures by Mr. Crane’s sister Lucy were published 
under the title ‘‘ Art and the Formation of Taste,’’ in 
which was advocated the doctrine of utilitarian art, 


the doctrine that, as Mr. Crane puts it in his essay, 
there is not ‘‘ the simplest article of common use made 
by the hand of man that is not capable of receiving 
some touch of art.’’ ‘The movement set on foot by the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society is, therefore, ‘‘ to 
reunite the artist and the craftsman,’’ and ‘‘ it repre- 
sents in some sense a revolt against the hard mechan- 
ical conventional life and its insensibility to beauty,’’ 
as also ‘‘a protest against that so-called industrial 
progress which produces shoddy wares, the cheapness 
of which is paid for by the lives of their producers and 
the degradation of their users.’’ As Mr. Crane affirms, 
cheapness can only be obtained at the cost of cheap- 
ness — that is, the cheapening of human life and labor. 
‘*Art is, in its true sense, after all, the crown and 
flowering of life and labor, and we cannot reasonably 
expect to gain that crown except at the true value of 
the human life and labor of which it is the result.’’ 
The programme of the Society should not be viewed 
in the light of a remote ideal ; yet, as Mr. Crane says, 
‘if the revival of art and handicraft is not a mere 
theatric and imitative impulse; if it is not merely to 
gratify a passing whim of fashion, or demand of com- 
merce ; if it has reality and roots of its own; if it is 
not merely a delicate luxury — a little glow of color at 
the end of asomber day, * it must mean 
either the sunset or the dawn.’’ 

Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

A FEW HINTS TO COUNTRY EDITORS. 
BY BURTON H. ALLBEE,. 

OUNTRY newspaper men seldom rise to their 
C opportunities in a news sense as they might and 
should do. The tendency among country newspapers 
is to save space by condensing items into the fewest 
possible words. In most cases that arise in the aver- 
age village there is little necessity, perhaps, for more 
than a mere statement of fact. At the same time, if 
one may judge by the city daiiy, it may be better to 
enlarge upon the bare announcement of fact and give 
one’s readers the benefit of a more extended explana- 
tion than a short item will do. 

There are differences in environment and differ- 
ences in the policy of the paper which will modify 
this, but nothing should be allowed to injure the news 
features of a journal, whether it be published in New 
York city or in the cross-roads village. The news 
principle which always ought to govern the publica- 
tion of any newspaper, however large or however 
small, should never be set aside, let what will come. 
The man who publishes a paper in a town where 
advertisers are liberal will take exceptions to that ; but 
he will find that, taking one month with another, and 
keeping a close account for the year, that his paper 
will be more influential and better patronized if he 
does not sacrifice news to advertising, excepting in 
extraordinary instances. ‘The better way to do is to 
limit the size of the advertisements and then charge an 
increased price for additions to the specified space 
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which will more than cover the expense in every way. 
The idea that advertising will fill up and does not cost 
as much to set as type, is faulty and always leads to 
more or less injurious results. 

An acquaintance with an exchange list numbering 
hundreds of country papers from all over the United 
States, nearly every state in the Union being repre- 
sented, has led me to offer a few suggestions upon 
what seems to me to be the cardinal fault of the 
country publisher as regards his news. Before going 
farther I wish to state that this is not a criticism nor 
a fault-finding article. I write, knowing full well the 
difficulties under which all country publishers labor, 
for I have myself undertaken to do everything about 
an office and write the local news besides, and I know 
that there are things more difficult; but I am bound 
to say that I have forgotten just what they are, now. 
The city man who thinks his brother worker in the 
country field has an easy time when he writes but four 
or five columns a week knows very little about the 
business. Otherwise he would appreciate the fact that 
he can write his articles and send them to the city 
editor’s desk and never be bothered with them any 
more. His responsibility ends there. Where does 
the country worker’s responsibility end? When he 
lays down his pen for the last time and not until then. 

A few weeks ago, a man prominent in the state 
where his home was, visited a neighboring state, and 
while away met with an accident which resulted in 
death. ‘The man was well known to a large circle of 
people and was a personal acquaintance of more that 
one of the editors to whom a knowledge of his death 
was sent. In the section near his home half a dozen 
or more weekly papers are published, and probably a 
large proportion of all the readers knew the man and 
had considerable knowledge of his work. The methods 
adopted by these papers in reporting the death will 
illustrate the truth I want to bring out. 

The first one said that Doctor Blank was killed in 
New York, we will say. Not another word of explan- 
ation was added. ‘The inference could be whatever 
one might choose to make it for himself. Time was no 
’ excuse in this editor’s case. ‘The day of the accident 
and the day of publication were a long way apart. 

Another paper, published in a town where the 
gentleman had formerly been a resident, said that he 
was killed in a town in the state where he was visiting. 
Particulars were wanting in this paper as well. But in 
another place in the same paper it was told that he 
was killed in a runaway. But nothing further was 
added even there. 

The third sheet said that the gentleman was visiting 
his sister and a runaway accident resulted in his death, 
an attempt to use large words which signally failed, 
because the reader wanted more information and 
could not appreciate the elegance of the language. 

The fourth said that Doctor Blank was out riding 
and was thrown from a carriage and killed. In another 
place in the same paper it stated that Doctor Blank was 
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riding with his wife, the horse became unmanageable 
and ran, throwing both out, killing him and severely 
injuring his wife. 

Now, the facts in the case were something like this: 
The doctor, his wife, his sister and her husband were 
driving together near the doctor’s sister’s home, where 
he and his wife were visiting. The horse became 
frightened at an electric light shadow, ran down a hill 
and threw all of the occupants of the carriage out. 
The doctor was almost instantly killed. His wife sus- 
tained a compound fracture of the arm, while the other 
occupants of the carriage escaped with severe bruises. 
Each one of those who wrote that item could have 
easily ascertained the facts. "The Associated Press dis- 
patch from which the item was written stated them all 
very plainly, but the bare announcement of his acci- 
dent and death was deemed sufficient. 

The difficulty in this case was a lack of comprehen- 
sion of news values. It is all right to say that John 
Smith’s cow was killed; but even then it would be 
better to state whether the creature was killed by light- 
ning or fell out of the barn. The people appreciate 
the news if it contains all the information possible 
about the accident or incident reported. Ordinarily it 
would be all that was necessary to say that Jones had 
shingled his barn, but if the shingles came from the 
great redwood forest of California, it would add to the 
interest if that statement was added. If Mrs. Brown 
goes to visit her brother in a distant part of the state or 
country, it adds to the interest of the item if the writer 
takes pains to ascertain all the facts and tells how long 
she will be away and how long it is since she has seen 
her brother. These little additions are what attract the 
attention. Country people appreciate the value of a 
newspaper as well as the residents of cities. 

The right way for all those papers to have done in 
reference to reporting the death of that doctor was to 
prepare a complete account of the accident and then in 
addition print a short biographical sketch, giving the 
most prominent characteristics of his life and the work 
he had done. In the city a man of that prominence 
would have had half a column story of his injury and 
acolumn of biography with a portrait. That would 
have been the policy to have adopted in the case of the 
country papers in a modified form. It would not have 
been difficult to obtain— but why need one speak of 
difficulty in newspaper work. ‘There should be no 
difficulties recognized in getting news. This rule is as 
applicable to country as to city work. 

The main thing in city or country is to tell the news 
and tell all of it. Then the contemporary over the way 
or in the next town must be wide awake or you will be 
taking his patronage away from him. The news is 
what people want. The more a paper gives them the 
better they will support it, and I firmly believe if coun- 
try publishers would take more interest in their local 
columns and see that they have everything that they 
would secure a greafly increased benefit as a result of 
their efforts. 
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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


{Entered at the Chicago postoffice as second-class matter.] 


Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212, 214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
ADDRESS ALL enmiauiisbiniiaiaaia TO tin — PRINTER COMPANY. 





CHICAGO, DECEMBER, 1893. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the fifth of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 
those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the pa ci and stationery 
trades. Persons connected with any of these lines of industry will confer 
a favor by sending news from their section of the country pertaining to the 
— trades, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical 
value. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

TWO DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in ad- 
vance ; sample copies, twenty cents each. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Do not send checks on local banks; send draft on New York 
or Chicago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if neces- 
sary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS.— To countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, two dollars and ninety-six cents, or twelve shillings per 
annum, in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to H. O. 
Shepard. No foreign postage stamps or postal notes accepted. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of, them, tell the whole 
story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the 
United States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in 
the issue of any month, should reach this office not later than the 
twentieth of the month preceding. 





THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and 
subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Any printer who is a friend of this journal will confer a 
favor on us hy sending the names of responsible newsdealers 
in his city in case he cannot find it on sale there. 


FOREIGN AGENTS. 


M. P. McCoy, 54 Farringdon Road, London, England. 

ALEX. COWAN & SONS (LIMITED), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. n den= 
felben find auch alle Anfragen und Aujtrage Sufertion betreffend gu ricten. 


DECISION IN ADVERTISEMENT COMPETITION. 

N rendering their decision the gentlemen selected to 

make the awards in THE INLAND PRINTER contest 
of advertisement composition state that chief consider- 
ation has been paid by them to utility, i. e., which 
advertisement display best served the purpose of an 
advertisement, following in order with regard to origi- 
nality, tasteful, combination and the minor details of 
type composition. The judges, three in number, 
unanimously award the first prize, a year’s subscrip- 
tion to’ THE INLAND PRINTER, to Bert D. Jones, 
senior apprentice with Messrs. Brough & Caswell, 
Jordan street, Toronto, Ontario. The second prize, 
six months’ subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER, to 


C. Edward Lebtien, with MacCrellish & Quigley, 
Trenton, New Jersey, and the third prize, three 
months’ subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER, to 
F. G. McNaughton, with the W. M. Bayne Printing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Honorable mention is 
made of the design of Mr. Sylvester Grogg, Dazly 
FHlerald, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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HONORABLE MENTION. 
SYLVESTER GROGG, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


THIRD PRIZE.—F. G. MCNAUGHTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


To such of the contributors as have forwarded 
additional proofs or electros for the purpose, some 
forty in all, will be sent a collection of such proofs, 
bound, at an early date. 

We take this opportunity to thank our contributors 
for their assistance in this contest and for many hints 
and suggestions in regard thereto. On another page 
we submit a proposition which we trust will be found 
no less interesting than that made in our October issue. 


THE TYPOTHETA: AS A SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


HY not make the United Typothetz of Amer- 

ica a social organization in the full sense of the 
term? ‘The original purpose of the founders was to 
establish a strictly social organization, to be modeled 
largely after the typothetz of New York city, whose 
social gatherings were counted among the most bril- 
liant annual festivities of the eastern metropolis. 
Socially considered, the United Typothetz has been 
eminently successful ; when it has attempted to regulate 
trade usages, or to lay down a principle or a law for 
the guidance of its members in the transaction of their 
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business, it has caused ill-feeling, discord, and, in 
many cases, the disruption of local bodies of the Typo- 
thetaee. We say that originally the intention was to 
organize the Typothetze upon purely social lines, an 
intention that would have been adhered to and carried 
out but for a movement among the printers for a shorter 
workday, which movement culminated at the same 
time that the employing printers of the country met 
for the first time to form a national association, and 
which had the effect of changing the entire course of 
that body. 

There have been many indications that this effort 
to combine business and pleasure has not been entirely 
successful or harmonious, which no doubt accounted 
for the insertion of the following paragraph in the 
annual report of President Woodward at the last con- 
vention : 

Membership in many of the local bodies has been extended 
to include paper dealers, typefounders, supply houses, etc. 
While this latitude may be very pleasant in social meetings, 
and, in fact, it is both pleasant and profitable to cultivate the 
kindest feelings between the master printer and kindred 
branches, there should be a limit to this commingling where 
questions affecting the vital interests of the master printer are 
discussed and decided. I would recommend that subordinate 
bodies be requested to provide for two classes of members — 
active and social; that at social meetings only questions of 
general character be discussed, and that matters concerning the 
personal interests of the craft be left to the closer meetings of 
the Typothetz. Delegates to our convention from bodies 
mentioned above are chosen from the list of actual printers, but 
the list of alternates is largely made up of those who are not 
engaged in the printing business. In the absence of delegates 
the alternates are called upon to vote. Some plan should be 
provided by which alternates who are not printers should not 
be required to vote in the convention. 

The writer quoted above brings to the surface some 
of the difficulties we hinted at, but a little reflection 
will make it evident that the remedies he suggests 
would, in the course of time, complicate matters worse 
than ever. Men who may be induced to join an asso- 
ciation will eventually become possessed of a desire to 
be full members to all intents and purposes, or, failing 
in that, will lose interest in the whole subject. The 
result of any effort to combine business and _ pleas- 
ure in an organization of this kind, even on the lines 
suggested by Mr. Woodward, will not be productive 
of the most gratifying success. It may well be doubted 
if a strictly business organization composed of employ- 
ing printers could be successfully carried on. There 
is, however, no possible doubt as to their ability to 
maintain a social order, to judge by past experiences. 
We are constantly in receipt of communications on 
this point from employing printers, all confirming us 
in the opinion expressed above. The general tenor of 
these communications is well expressed in the follow- 
ing selections from a letter from a well-known and 
very successful employer : 


The idea of the organization seems to be excellent and the 
intentions of the people’ good, and, I am told, that in some of 
the larger cities it is really a strong sort of combination, but in 
Toledo it certainly is a complete failure. This is because a few 


of the employers tried to force the adoption of a scale of prices. 
The scale was broken, of course. Every fellow called every other 
fellow a rascal, and as an organization we are no more. So long 
as we were practically a social organization all was well; but 
the suspicion with which each employer regards every other 
employer prevents the possibility of successful combination. 

It is my belief that much good can be accomplished by a 
local typothete if their efforts are confined to having a good 
time, getting better acquainted and simply the discussion of 
prices and the reading of papers by various members showing 
the cost of different kinds of work. I do not believe that any 
printer intentionally does work for less than it costs him. What 
is needed is to educate the cut-rate men as to the actual cost of 
printing. This the Typothetz could do, but I have seen no 
effort in this direction. 

We could add to this testimony indefinitely were it 
desirable. Enough is given to point out some of the 
difficulties standing in the way of the establishment of 
an organization of employing printers which would be 
devoted to the discussion of questions of a business 
character and a fixation of prices. Of course, such a 
consummation is among the possibilities, but the 
organization would necessarily be surrounded by so 
many restrictions that they would limit its scope for 
action to an extent that would render it useless. Asa 
social organization, pure and simple, the United 
Typothetz of America will prosper beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of its founders and members. 


JOB COMPETITION AND SPECIMEN EXCHANGE. 


pital up the idea originating with the 
advertisement competition commenced in the 
October number of this magazine, we beg to submit 
to our readers the terms of a somewhat similar con- 
test, but embracing also the features of a specimen 
exchange. 

For the best displayed bill-head, stock 8% by 23%, 
made up from the copy herewith printed in typewriter 
type, will be awarded one year’s subscription to THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


Woodlawn Park, Illinois, 189 
M Bought of Brown-Jones Com- 
pany, manufacturers and whole- 
sale and retail dealers in 
building, sheathing and insu- 
lating papers, and prepared 
roofinge Factory 112 Division 
streete Office 625 Fifth avee 
Dry saturated felt, Threaded 
felt, Silver bar sheathing, 
Rosin-sized sheathing, Two- 
ply felts—Silver bar brand, 
Three-ply felts—Bison brande 
Carpet linings, deadening 
felts, insulating rope papere 
Cement, tar, pitch, paint, 
varnish and brushese Terms: 
Cash 5 per cent thirty dayse 


For the second best, six months’ subscription to 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 




















For the third best, three months’ subscription to 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Competitors will kindly observe the following con- 
ditions, without which their contributions cannot be 
considered : 

No cuts, ornamentation, twisted or curved rule will 
be allowed. 

Six proofs of the form must be submitted, with one 
electrotype or stereotype of the form. 

One inch below the form, both in the proofs and on 
the plate, the lines following, with the blanks properly 
filled in, must be placed, namely : 

THE INLAND PRINTER JOB COMPETITION AND 
SPECIMEN EXCHANGE. 

Time occupied in composition: (give time). 

Submitted by: (give name, business, and address). 

Particular care is requested in noting the time taken 
to compose the form. The time occupied in compos- 
ing the lines subjoined must not be taken into account. 
The awards will be made solely on the merit of the 
work. ‘Time will not be considered — our object in 
asking that the time taken to compose the form be 
noted accurately, is to add value and interest to the 
Specimen Exchange feature of the competition. 

Each contributor will receive a bound set of the 
specimens submitted. 

We reserve the right to reject any specimen, as it 
is necessary to establish in this contest and those that 
are to follow, a minimum standard of excellence. 

Contributors preparing suitable designs but unable 
to provide plates may make arrangements with this 
office for a reproduction of their contributions. 

The contest will close on January 5, 1893. Award 
will be given in February number. The judges will 
be selected at the discretion of this office. 

Depending on the interest which this contest and 
exchange awakens, other contests will be invited at 
regular intervals, in regard to which we solicit that 
advice and suggestion from our readers that have here- 
tofore assisted us so materially. 


ADVISORY AND CONTRIBUTING EDITORS OF THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

\ X YITH a view to giving to the readers of THE 

INLAND PRINTER the latest as well as the 
most reliable information in the various branches of 
the printing trade, advertising and newspaperdom, 
arrangements will shortly be completed placing the 
conduct of these departments in the control of a corps 
of contributing and advisory editors. By this means 
it is anticipated that the matters pertaining to each 
department will be treated not only concisely and 
briefly, but authoritatively. No change will be made 
in the make up of the paper by this arrangement. A 
department of questions and answers will be conducted 
as heretofore, but subdivided and relegated to the 
several advisory editors. Mr. A. H. McQuilkin, who 
has conducted the journal of late, will remain in edi- 
torial charge. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE COUNTRY PRINTER’S LEDGER AND JOB BOOK. 


BY IRA BROWNE. 


HETHER the country publisher’s ledger is kept 

on a fraction of blotting paper— on a sheet of 
besmeared foolscap, or in a well-bound ten-quire book, 
in single or double entry, the one most important — all 
important thing — is, to be sure and keep the credit 
side of that record always ahead. ‘The first obligation 
is to pay the hands; the next, to keep your credit 
good with the paperman, the typefounder, your ink- 
maker; and then as soon as possible square off — and 
keep square — with your grocer, your butcher and all 
little and big local debts. 

Do you say this is easier said than done? Agreed ; 
but if it cannot be done it will be only a question of 
time when the sheriff will demand the keys of your 
office. Do not allow yourself to say in your own 
mind, when you have collected a few bills, and feel a 
little flush, and want a lay-off, which costs money, 
yet ‘‘ butters no parsnips’’: ‘‘ Well, my paperman can 
wait —I must have a little fun myself,’’ etc. 

Remember that if your paper-supply man ‘‘ gets 
on’’ to your free and easy habits —at his expense — 
he has a very easy way to turn the valve and cut off 
the supply. 

To run a newspaper or job office without paper and 
other stock would be more fallacious than to leave 
Hamlet out of the play of ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ It is one of the 
fatal mistakes of country publishers to lullaby little and 
big debts off to sleep until they get too large and too 
stale to think of paying, and your venture comes to an 
untimely end. 

Keep your credit good and you can command the 
aid of any and all acquaintances. Good credit is the 
open sesame of many plethoric pockets and vaults in 
time of need. Abandon your credit, and you cannot 
expect otherwise than your friends will abandon you. 
If, as a wanton casteth away her offspring, you become 
the credicide of your own honor, you can never expect 
to figure in the volume of successful publishers. 

Trust the ante-election promises of pseudo politi- 
cians as Byron would ‘‘trust a woman or believe an 
epitaph !”’ 

Trust only your types, your integrity and industry. 
This is the alpha and omega of success in the art of 
arts. 

In all towns you will find base, selfish men who, 
with no thought of remunerating you — but to gratify 
spite, revenge or personal ambition, would use your 
types, your paper, ink and labor to lampoon some 
supposed rival. In all such cases the editor should be 
sure of the cash and the facts in advance. A demand 
of these essentials might lose the friendship and ‘‘ pat- 
ronage’’ of the exacting parties. So much the better. 
No loss to the country, or any other publisher. Better 
be minus a dog than suffer from the rabies betimes. 

One killing fault of many country publishers is a 
dilly-dally laxity in the delivery of jobs they have 
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taken on time promises, with no thought or care to ful- 
fillment. Nothing will destroy the jobbing patronage 
of any establishment so effectually as this too often 
fatal fault. Even slipshod botchwork may be con- 
doned under cover of reasonable excuses ; but prom- 
ises habitually violated, without care for consequences, 
like the unpardonable sin, cannot be condoned. 

An office always in disorder —the floor covered 
with dirt and litter; ‘‘dead forms’’ lying hither and 
thither, toppling into pi; cobwebs fringed about the 
windows and ceilings ; the whole internal aspect pre- 
senting a dreary, forbidding appearance—is more 
depressing to customers and visitors than sheriffs’ sales 
tacked on the front door, which such conditions portend 
and invite. 

Not only is ‘‘ order heaven's first law,’’ but it is the 
only law that tends to the longevity of a printing office. 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHICAL MAKE-READY. 

NO. VIII.—BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 
N the preceding chapter I have minutely described 
what constitutes a solidly packed and reliable tym- 
pan for executing in the best possible manner the 
higher grades of letterpress printing, including color 
and illustrated work. 

It is practicable to amend the make-up of the tym- 
pan described in certain cases, but dependent upon the 
character of the contents of the form and the special 
method of make-ready decided upon. For instance, 
when a form is composed of very light illustrations, 
whether these be from wood engravings, pen-and-ink 
drawn etchings, or process half-tone plates, it will be 
necessary to make the overlays correspondingly light, 
in which case it is judicious to place the overlays 
nearer to the printing surface than when the reverse— 
heavy. As before stated, it is not presumed — nor is 
it possible for anyone else to do so— to lay down an 
absolute rule for a tympan that will prove adaptable 
for all kinds of artistic productions. My object at this 
time is to build up and describe purely feasible prima- 
ries whereby the beginner, as well as the more 
advanced, may be aided in their search for correct 
methods. 

TYMPANS FOR MAGAZINE OR BOOK WORK. 


In dealing with the make-up of tympans suitable 
for the general kinds of magazine and book work, 
which is usually printed on two-revolution cylinder 
presses and run at a fast speed, I will confine my 
remarks mainly to the make-up of a tympan that will 
not only prove efficient in a mechanical way, but be 
sufficiently durable for a large edition. 


PRIMARY STEPS. 


Clothe the press cylinder with one sheet of thick 
‘‘hard-packing’’ board (glazed press-board), or with 
two thin ones when the former cannot be obtained. 
Over the ‘‘ hard-packing’’ sheet place the muslin cov- 
ering, which must be made fast over the tongues in 
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the opening in the cylinder head, and then passed over 
the ratchet bar and drawn as tightly as the muslin 
will permit without tearing, This will hold the 
manila close to the face of the cylinder. When this 
has been done, take a fairly thick sheet of smooth 
manila, crease it over along one edge in a straight 
manner, and paste it over the edge of the muslin in 
the front opening of the cylinder. As soon as dry 
draw the manila sheet as evenly as possible, and firmly 
paste it onto the muslin in lateral opening of the cyl- 
inder. When this end has become dry take a sponge 
and dampen the manila covering moderately and 
evenly all over. After this has dried the press will be 
ready for the make-ready sheets. . 
PROGRESSIVE STEPS. 

It is now in order to fasten over the manila two 
sheets of good paper which has little or no sizing 
matter in its finish, but smoothly calendered. ‘These 
can be left loose at the bottom or temporarily fastened 
there ; after which an impression from the form should 
be taken on a sheet of the paper to be used on the job. 
This impression may be taken singly on the ‘‘ sheet of 
its own,’’ or with two additional make-ready sheets 
under it ; the latter way is the best. From the face 
of the impression the pressman will be able to judge 
the extent of underlaying that is necessary, and will 
proceed to do this at once. After this duty has been 
attended to, it is wise to run through another clean 
sheet, as before, in order to see that no defects in the 
underlay have escaped attention. 

READY FOR MARKED-OUT SHEET. 

Assuming that the contents of the form have been 
made type-high, the two sheets of book paper which 
cover the manila one should now be fastened down at 
the ends and middle, and an impression taken on a 
clean make-ready sheet, or one of its own; but this 
should have at least three additional make-ready sheets 
under it when the impression is taken ; and a printed 
impression should also be run on the top fastened- 
down sheet, to show where the patched-up one is to be 
attached after the marked-out places have been gone 
over. 

The printed sheet which is to be used for marking 
out defects in the face of the form, and which can only 
be made on the tympan, should be taken to a light 
that will, when the back of the sheet has been sub- 
mitted to its rays, distinctly show all indentations or 
excessively strong impression marks as well as indicate 
the weaker parts. 

WHERE FORESIGHT IS NEEDED. 


The greatest care is necessary and it should be 
discriminatingly exercised in marking out where 
patches are needed, portions erased, or cut out entirely ; 
for it is here that most of our efficient pressmen execute 
the greater part of the general make-ready, and thereby 
save what may be termed constant ‘‘ fussing ’’ and loss 
of time after they have considered the make-ready 
perfect and started the press on the work in hand. 
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Nothing but experience can fit a man to become an 
expert at this stage of make-ready ; therefore it is wise 
to proceed with some degree of foresight, and avoid 
unnecessary haste, especially where large editions are 
to be run off. 


DETAIL ON MARKED-OUT SHEET. 

A good method to pursue in the case of forms with 
large pages is to divide the sheet into sections, say of 
one, two, four or eight pages ; after each section has 
been patched up, trim it close in such a way that it can 
be registered onto its own folio or line of demarkation. 
Only enough paste should be used to tack down the 
edges. Do not allow paste to get on the face of the 
impression unnecessarily, and use it— paste —as 
sparingly as possible when fastening on the patches on 
the back of the sheet. Avoid ‘‘ puckering’’ the sheet. 
Too much paste and tight patching will always pucker 
the marked-out make-ready sheet. 

When the marked-out sheet has been fastened on the 
cylinder, let us take another smooth manila sheet (a 
little thinner than the former one, if possible to be had) 
and fasten it as in the previous case, and also dampen 
it, and then give it time to thoroughly dry. When 
ready, proceed to run up an impression on it, and use 
this to fasten on all overlays of whatsoever kind. As 
this sheet will have shrunk to rigidness all beneath it, 
and is practically immovable, the several overlays must 
be registered on to their respective places with absolute 
correctness. Here also let me enjoin the greatest 
degree of foresight, coupled with conscientious care, as 
a failure to properly place any one of the overlays 
would be fatal to the end sought in making it. 





ALLOWANCE FOR OVERLAYS. 

It is usual to allow three paper thicknesses for the 
general character of illustrations used in such work as 
is under consideration. When such allowance is made, 
there are still left two more make-ready sheets and a 
strong sheet of manila to go over the entire make- 
ready. Paste along the front opening of the cylinder 
one of the make-ready sheets and temporarily tack it at 
the bottom ; it should extend only about an inch below 
the printing. Now put up two sheets (a thin make- 
ready sheet and one of its own) and run an impression 
on the top one, and also on the top tympan sheet. 
From these any deficiency can be seen, and correction 
can be made, and then fasten over these the last thin 
white make-ready sheet. Draw this one as tightly 
as possible, and paste it along the bottom onto the 
manila holding the overlays. When this is done, let 
the last manila sheet be pasted and securely fastened 
over all; then dampen it over for stretching. When 
dry it should be ready for work. Rub a little oil over 
the entire surface of the manila. Avoid using coated 
or highly-sized calendered papers for make-ready sheets, 
where dampened sheets are employed to tighten the 
tympan. ‘These papers are liable to cockle as soon 
as dampened, and to dry in the same shape. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF PAPER. 


BY F. J. HURLBUT. 


T might almost be said that the whole subject of 
printing is involved in a consideration of this topic 
in all its bearings, but it is my purpose to confine this 
article to the question of its appropriateness. Many 
jobs of printing, otherwise of great merit, are ruined 
by the ill-chosen stock on which they are printed. The 
eternal fitness of things, which in any art or trade 
should be brought to a technical conclusion, is too 
often entirely overlooked, or made subsidiary to other 
features of vastly less importance. 

It may not always be just to condemn the printer 
because the paper on which his job is printed is 
unsuited for it, because it sometimes happens that his 
patron is one of those misguided but self-willed fellows 
who think they know more about printing than the 
printer, who have their stubborn hearts set upon some 
kind of stock, and will have it, whether or not the 
printer approves of it. In fact, they are apt to suspect 
that the printer has motives of economy when he sug- 
gests other paper, because self-willed people are nearly 
always suspicious. While in the majority of cases the 
printer can convince his patron that his choice of stock 
is unwise, the exception above described occurs too 
frequently, and it may then be a vital question whether 
to let the job goto another printer or spoil it according 
to specifications. 

Where the choice of stock is left to the printer, or 
where he can influence its choice, there is no excuse 
but ignorance when it is badly adapted for the work. 

As an illustration of this kind, I call to mind the 
case of a job done by the Henry O. Shepard Company 
some two years since. It was the holiday number of a 
southern daily paper, and of course the customer fur- 
nished the stock. This was one of but a few cases 
when I saw our honored friend, the late and widely 
lamented R. F. Sullivan, in despair over his work. He 
was foreman of the pressroom, and I happened to call 
upon him when he began to run the job. He pointed 
to the work, handed mea sheet of the paper, and asked, 
with disgust written in his face, ‘‘ What am I to do 
with that outfit ?’’ 

The form was a newspaper, but it was filled with 
exceptionally fine half-tone cuts, and the stock was not 
better than a machine finished book. Elaborate write- 
ups of the city and its business houses were a feature of 
the publication, and altogether the foundation was laid 
for a handsome number. The details also were all in 
accord with that purpose, up to the selection of stock, 
and there the publisher fell down. He might as well 
have used much cheaper cuts, and would have shown 
a better acquaintance with printing. His excellent 
half-tones, which would have rendered his publication 
a work of art if the same had been printed on a super- 
calendered paper, appeared dim and misty or dirty and 
unsightly, according as more or less ink was used. 
Mr. Sullivan said: ‘‘I gave the form all the color it 
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would stand, and he told me to use more ink. ‘Then 
when I increased the color a little and the cuts filled 
up he said the form was not properly made ready.’’ 

A combination of circumstances like this could 
scarcely have but one result, namely, mutual dissat- 
isfaction between the printer and his patron, and of 
course, a spoiled job, which was entirely the patron’s 
fault. 

It is not infrequent that I see catalogues and small 
leaflets wherein the stock is highly calendered, and a 
thin ink is used, with the result that the job appears 
muddy, and as though worn-out type was employed. 
If the printer had taken the precaution, which ordinary 
experience should have suggested, to use ink which 
had good body, with a soft consistency, the work 
would have been transformed. 

Good judgment in the selection of ink for a given 
kind of paper is something that does not come by 
intuition. Experience is the only safe guide, and 
even that is not always infallible. Good ink is not 
always good ink for the work in hand. It may be too 
good, and it may be only of the wrong consistency. A 
printer is frequently using poor economy when he 
orders a high-priced black ink for a job simply because 
it is to be a fine piece of work. It often happens 
that a cheaper article would do the work better. This 
also brings to mind a subject wherein there seems to be 
a wide divergence of opinion, especially between the 
West and the East in this country. Here in the West 
we seldom use, for cylinder presswork, a black ink 
costing more than one dollar per pound, net, and 
probably three-fourths of the printing, even on coated 
paper, is done with ink which costs from fifty to 
seventy-five cents. Our eastern contemporaries still 
believe in two-dollar and three-dollar inks. Indeed, 
several large and experienced publishers still insist 
that nothing less than a five-dollar black will pro- 
duce the effect they desire. Confront them with 
equally good printing done in the West with dollar 
ink, and, while they will not attempt to gainsay the 
fact, they will not yield their preference. 

In commercial printing, especially letter-heads and 
note-heads, so much linen and laid or cold-pressed 
paper is now used that fine presswork is not always 
possible. The'surface of such stock absolutely forbids 
it. The only conditions under which the paper will 
receive fair treatment are: hard packing, a vigorous 
squeeze, and a strong ink, with plenty of the latter if 
the job is to be well covered. Even with the most 
favorable conditions a clear, sharp impression is not 
to be obtained. 

The abuse of paper may therefore be objective or 
subjective. It is abusing paper to employ a certain 
kind for work whose conditions demand another kind, 
and it is abuse to apply to paper stock an ink that is 
not adapted to its peculiar surface. 

The secret of good presswork is an open one, and 
it consists largely of an intelligent understanding of 
the conditions under discussion, namely, the association 


of paper, ink and form in such a manner and of such 
relative appropriateness as to produce the best primary 
result. 

It is my firm belief, and I base that belief upon 
years of careful observation, that the men who have 
earned a reputation above their fellows for fine press- 
work have done so — not by any inysterious faculty of 
overlaying and cutting out, but by an intelligent use 
of what might be termed the law of association in 
printing —an association of the proper stock, the 
proper ink, the proper packing and other primary 
conditions before the process of making ready began. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 

MONG the patents relating to printing granted during 
the past month there were four which covered folding 
mechanism for use in connection with presses. Luther 

C. Crowell, of Brooklyn, New York, received a patent covering 
a device in which the longitudinal fold of a sheet running at a 
high rate of speed may be obtained with accuracy. It com- 
bines with internal and external tapes, converging from guides 
at opposite sides of the folder, pressing devices by which the 
tapes are pressed together to secure a positive grip upon the 


sheet. 











FIG. 1. 











The device patented by Edward P. Sheldon, of Brooklyn, 
differs from that described above by substituting for the tapes 
and pressing devices of Crowell a series of grippers which seize 
the sheet at opposite sides and move it positively over the 
folder. The grippers are mounted upon endless conveying 
belts and are opened by cams acting against spring pressure. 
Both of these patents have been assigned to Robert Hoe and 
others of New York. 

The folding machine patented by Walter Scott, of Plain- 
field, New Jersey, operates upon sheets which may be fed 
thereto by hand or directly from the printing machine. The 
sheets are clamped along a central margin, severed, gripped at 
the adjacent edges and brought together alongside of each 
other, before folding. 

The fourth patent was granted to Talbott C. Dexter, of Ful- 
ton, New York, and has been assigned by him to the Dexter 
Folder Company, of the same place. 

Fig. 1 shows the peculiarities of the invention very clearly. 
In place of the cumbersome bridge heretofore employed, the 
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inventor substitutes a light framework, one end of which is 
suspended beneath the delivery end of the press ; the side bars 
of the frame rest loosely in sockets on the folding table. The 
tapes occupy the space between the side bars and may be 
easily adjusted by moving the carriage I toward or away from 
the folding table. 

Two patents besides the one before mentioned were granted 
to Walter Scott, one covering cutting and feeding mechanism 
for printing presses, and the other a printing press. The former 














covers mechanism in which the feed-rolls are provided with 
change gears so as to vary the length of the sheet fed in each 
complete movement of the press. The feed-rolls are mounted 
on a frame so as to be moved toward or away from the cutting 
cylinder, and at the time of the cut the movement of the paper 
corresponds with that of the cutter. 

Fig. 2 shows a detail of the printing press. It is of the stop- 
cylinder type and the cylinder makes two revolutions to each 
forward stroke of the bed and rests during the return stroke. 
As shown, the press is especially designed for lithographing and 
it prints from the stone at each operation. 

Walter B. Carr and Augustus G. French, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, received a joint patent for a matrix board consisting of a 
semi-porous blanket forming a backing for the impression- 
sheet, said impression-sheet being formed on the blanket. The 
sheet is removed from the type and dried by itself instead of, 























as in the old way, being heated while still in contact with the 
type. 

Mr. Carr also received a patent as sole inventor of the num- 
bering attachment for printing presses shown in Fig. 3. 

The cut shows a sectional view through the folder of an 
ordinary press. The cylinder G carries a series of numbering 
wheels which are automatically advanced. Ink is supplied 
from the well X, and as each sheet is delivered it receives a 
number. 

Fig. 4 shows in side elevation a sheet-delivery apparatus 
patented by George P. Fenner, of New London, Connecticut. 
The sheets are taken by the impression-cylinder C from the 
table B, carried into contact with type form upon the recipro- 
cating table D, and then delivered to the type-carriage E. 
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This carriage rides upon a movable track and conveys the 
printed sheet to the receiving table G. A screen beneath the 
tapes prevents their falling between the gears in case they 
should break. 
































Fig. 5 shows a novel chase invented by Harry S. Foster, of 
Albany, New York. The small frame having a removable 
chase, shown in the lower left-hand corner, contains a portion 
of the type, which may be arranged at any desired angle. This 
supplemental chase is then locked in a larger one which con- 
tains the balance of the type. 

An interesting apparatus for producing printed matter upon 
the ‘‘ point ’’ system for the blind was patented by Thomas C. 
Ordorff, of Worcester, Massachusetts. The pins, which have 
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square bases and conical heads, are set up in a perforated plate. 
A matrix-plate of vulcanized fiber is then pressed down upon 
the pins and receives an impression therefrom. The sheet 
receives the impression by being clamped between the pins 
and the matrix-plate. If desired, an electrotype plate may be 
made from the matrix-plate and substituted for it in printing. 




















Fig. 6 shows a longitudinal section of a press patented by 
Charles A. Corbitt, of Racine, Wisconsin, who assigned the 
entire patent to the Corbitt Press Company, of the same place. 
It is intended for use in obtaining clear galley proof and 


doing small jobs. The galley is carried between rollers L, and 
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C by the belt E. The paper is fed from the roll J, and when 
the impression is taken the sheet may be severed by drawing 
the same across the knife N. 

Fig. 7 shows an improved type-matrix designed by William 
Kemp, es of Washington, D.C. The body portion is made 
of steel or other hard metal. It has at its upper end a kerf in 
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FIG. Fic. 8. 
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which is removably seated a block of softer metal having the 
letter formed in a depression in the center of the same. It 
will thus be seen that two of the walls of the matrix are of 
hard metal. 

A press for bending printing plates accurately to any 
desired curve was patented in the United States by Alexander 
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Gray, of London, England. A concaved sheet of flexible 
material is forced down by fluid pressure to bend the type-plate 
over a properly shaped former. A movable table, raised and 
lowered by a system of levers, makes the machine easy to 
operate. The former is mounted upon wheels so that it can be 
run from the table under the press. 
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FIG. 10. 


Fig. 8 shows the reverse of a chase of type so formed that 
the stereotype matrix may be easily and quickly dried. Each 
type has one or more horizontal grooves along its sides or 
holes through its body so that the matrix may be dried by 


radiated heat. The inventor is Albert L. Thomas, of New 
York city, New York. 

Fig. 9 shows a combined chase-frame and table, patented 
by George S. Davis, of Waltham, Massachusetts, a_ three- 
fourths interest in the patent being assigned to parties in 
Boston and Somerville. The lengthwise and laterally moving 
sticks are simultaneously advanced by the rotation of the 
shaft K. 

Thomas A. Briggs, of Arlington, Massachusetts, received a 
patent for a paper-feeding machine. The sheets are taken by 
a fly, delivered to the feed-board of the press, accurately regis- 
tered thereon and automatically fed to the impression cylinder 
as the fly recedes. 

Fig. 10 shows a side view of a paper-feeder patented by 
Edward Paesler, of Hanover, Germany. The reciprocating 
carrier W picks up the top sheet from a pile by atmospheric 
pressure by means of a collapsible vacuum cup and transfers 
the same to the press. A cleaning cushion or brush, arranged 
in the plane of movement of the mouths of the cups, keeps 
them cleaned. 
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GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS, AUTHORS AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 


BY IRVING. 


E. S. MARTIN, who edits a department in Harper's 

Weekly, and is the author of two very bright books, ‘‘A 

Little Brother of the Rich,’’ and ‘‘ Windfalls of Obser- 

vation,’’? made a visit to Newport some time ago. He had 

heard of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s summer villa and was curious 

to see it. But imagine, if you can, his chagrin on finding 

it surrounded with an impenetrable wall. His only means 

of getting a peep inside was to look under the front gate. Not 

until then had it dawned upon him why the place was named 
‘* Belle-view.”’ 


THE original manuseript of Mrs. Henry Siddons’ Parting 
Address, written for her by Sir Walter Scott, was recently 
offered for sale. Mrs. Henry Siddons was the daughter-in-law 
of the great Mrs. Siddons, and Sir Walter wrote this Address 
for her farewell appearance in Edinburgh, on March 29, 1830. 
It begins as follows : 


‘“ The curtain drops — the minute soon is past, 
One word remains, the saddest and the last — 
A word which oft in careless mood we say 
When parting friends have passed a social day: 
As oft pronounced in agony of heart 
When friends must sever or when lovers part ; 
Or o’er the dying couch, in whisper spoken, 
When the frail thread of life is all but broken, 
When all that ear can list or tongue can tell 
Are the last faltering accents, ‘Fare you well.’”’ 


Mr. W. D. HOWELLS writes occasional verse that is not less 
attractive than his fiction. The following choice bit is taken 
from Harper's Magazine, and is entitled 

*“HOPE. 
‘“ Yes, death is at the bottom of the cup, 
And everyone that lives must drink it up ; 
And yet between the sparkle at the top 
And the black lees where lurks that bitter drop 


There swims enough good liquor, Heaven knows, 
To ease our hearts of all our other woes. 


‘The bubbles rise in sunshine at the brim; 
That drop below is very far and dim; 
The quick fumes spread and shape us such bright dreams 
That in the glad delirium it seems 
As though by some deft sleight, if so we willed, 
That drop untasted might be somehow spilled.” 

While we are on the subject of verse it may interest our 
readers to learn that a copy of the first edition of Mr. Eugene 
Ware’s ‘Rhymes of Ironquill,’’ recently reviewed in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, is probably the most valuable production of 
a Kansas man. There were only 500 copies in the first edition, 
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which was shortly exhausted and a second of 1,200 copies 
called for. The third edition, published by Messrs. McClurg 
& Co., of Chicago, contains only a portion of those poems 
printed in the earlier editions, and these have been changed 
in many particulars, even as to the titles. Mr. T. J. Kellam, of 
Topeka, who issued the first two editions, has been offered as 
high as $10 for a copy of the first issue. A short time since he 
advertised for some copies, offering $3 each, but he received 
only one answer to his advertisement. The ‘‘ Rhymes of Iron- 
quill’? of 1885 promises to be as interesting a bibliographical 
rarity as the ‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers.’’ 


THE new publishing house of Stone & Kimball (Cambridge 
and Chicago) is to have the American market for ‘‘ Pagan 
Papers,’”’ by Kenneth Grahame. The other important books 
announced for early publication by this firm are: ‘‘ The Holy 
Cross and Other Tales,’’ by Eugene Field, and ‘t The Building 
of the City Beautiful,’’ by Joaquin Miller. 


M#ssrs. Elkin Matthews and John Lane, the London pub- 
lishers, announce a book of verse by Grant Allen with the 
seductive title, ‘‘ The Lower Slopes: Reminiscences of Excur- 
sions round the Base of Helicon, undertaken for the most Part 
in early Manhood.”’ 


A WELL-KNOWN scholar and man of letters has sent the fol- 
lowing jew d'esprit to Dr. Murray on hearing the news that the 
‘‘New English Dictionary’? has at last got through the letter 
C, and that D is now in hand: 

‘““Wherever the English speech has spread, 
And the Union Jack flies free, 
The news will be gratefully, proudly read, 
That you've conquered your A BC! 
But I fear it will come 
As a shock to some 
That the sad result must be 
‘That you're taking to dabble and dawdle and doze 
To dullness and dumps and (worse than those) 
To danger and drink, 
And-—shocking to think — 
‘To words that begin with a d—.”’ 


LOOKING over Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s ‘ English 
Poems” of a rainy Sunday, the title to one of them, ‘‘Saint 
Charles!’’ caught our fancy, and we found that a letter from 
the late Edward Fitzgerald to Prof. C. E. Norton, of Cam- 
bridge provided the text. ‘‘‘Saint Charles,’ said Thackeray 
to me, thirty years ago, putting one of Charles Lamb's letters 
to his forehead.”’ These letters by Fitzgerald are vastly enter- 
taining. Professor Norton and Lowell and Professor Cowell 
were among the correspondents of “Old Fitz,’’ as Tennyson 
called him: 
aw! fe none can say 
That Lenten fare makes Lenten thought, 
Who reads your golden Eastern lay, 
Than which I know no version done 
In English more divinely well.” 
Very gracious is this “birthday line”’ of the noble poet to 
his friend, who is asked to take it 
‘‘Less for its own than for the sake 
Of one recalling gracious times, 
When, in our younger London days, 
You found some merit in my rhymes, 
And I more pleasure in your praise.” 

And odd it is, too, to find this line introducing a volume 
that is dedicated to a poet who addressed a very different 
kind of line to the shade of the English Omar, Mr. Robert 
Browning. 


THE apostle of the new Literary West has run amuck of a 
Saturday Reviewer. ‘‘ Wild he may be, so are our b’ars ; rough 
he may be, so are our buffaloes; but his proud answer to the 
tyrant and the oppressor is that his bright home is in the 
setting sun.’’ These are the words that ‘‘echo in the mem- 
ory” of the reviewer and that he “often repeats in moments 
The apostle seems to the reviewer “‘ provincial.”’ 


of emotion.”’ 
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‘“‘The West must have something to show before she can join 
in the competition with Boston and New York.” ‘ You're 
always saying you’re going to do it; then do it,”’ says Tom 
The apostle says that ‘the literature of the West will 
not be dominated by the English idea. It will have no refer- 
euce to Tennyson or Longfellow or Arnold.” ‘This strikes 
the reviewer as ‘“‘charming,”’ and he is reminded of the unprin- 
cipled Edgar Poe. ‘‘As a literary people,’’ said this worthy, 
‘“‘we are a vast perambulating humbug.’’ But the amiable 
reviewer's conclusion is probably right. ‘‘ What does all this 
mean? Can it possibly signify no more than that eastern 
magazine editors do not often accept the articles of western 
literary gentlemen ?’’ Yes; and it means something more. 
The literary West repudiates the apostle of the new ‘‘com- 
posite’? Western Literature. 


Sawyer. 





A SUBJECT OF INTEREST. 


SPELLING IN ENGLISH. 


‘‘ Spell toes,’’ said the mother, who was teaching her little 
daughter, seven years old, how to spell. 

‘*'T.9-z-e,”? answered the child. 

‘No, dear, that’s not right. T-o-e-s spells toes.”’ 

‘But it sounds like t-o-z-e.”’ 

‘‘T know it, but you cannot go by the sound.” 

‘‘ Then in order to enforce this proposition, the mother called 
on her daughter to spell froze. 

‘* F-r-o-e-s,’’ said the child. 

‘“No, you're wrong again. 
spell the word f-r-o-z-e.”’ 

“Huh!” grunted the child. 

‘Now spell rose,’’ said the mother. 

The child hesitated. Finally she said I don’t know whether 
to say r-O-z-e, Or r-0-e-s.”’ 

‘* Spell it r-o-s-e,’’ said the mother, ‘‘ though there is another 
word pronounced just like it, that’s spelled r-o-e-s.”’ 

The poor child looked very miserable. 

‘Just one more word,” said the mother. 
you spell blows.”’ 

‘Well,’ said the child, ‘‘I spell it in three ways. I spell it 
b-l-o-s-e for breakfast, b-l-o-e-s for dinner, and b-l-o-z-e for 
supper.”’ 

‘‘T spell it b-l-o-w-s, all the time,’’ said the mother. 

The child said nothing for a minute or two. Then, looking 
up, she solemnly remarked: ‘I think, mamma, that the 
English language was made for persons who are very, very well 
educated.’’— Boston Journal. 


This time we do use the z, and 


“Tell me how 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but asa guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








ASSOCIATION OF PRACTICAL PROOFREADERS. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, November 9, 1893. 

The idea of forming a practical proofreaders’ association is 
one that receives my hearty indorsement, and I hope the sug- 
gestion as put forth by THE INLAND PRINTER will bear fruition. 
Having mentioned the matter in a letter to a friend, I received 
the following reply : ‘‘I think such a society as is contemplated 
would do a great dealof good. It would, if properly managed, 
be able to reach many of our craft whom our typographical 
unions do not attempt to reach; but it should, at the same 
time, be very particular as to who shall be admitted to mem- 
bership. Of course, the starting of it is not to be regarded as a 
very easy task, for it is just here where the main difficulty will 
be met in regard to credentials, so to speak, or recommenda- 
tions as to eligibility for membership. Both competency and 
character ought to be considered of vital importance. Three 
members at least ought to be required as indorsers for a recom- 
mendation, or rather a proposition for membership. However, 
I am not expecting to make of such a society a Methodist 
prayer-meeting or ciass-meeting, nor a branch of the civil- 
service bureau; but I should think it proper to insist upon a 
very definite answer to the question : ‘Whois my neighbor ?’”’ 

As the foregoing extract from my friend’s letter expresses 
my own views pretty fairly, I will only add that I think the 
society should not be formed or run on trade-union lines, but 
partake more of a social or family nature. The London 
(England) Society of the Correctors of the Press would give us 
something to pattern after, for a starter. 

The following from the Philadelphia Puddic Ledger, indicates 
that the proposed society is attracting attention in the East : 

‘‘ A practical proofreaders’ association is again suggested by 
THE INLAND PRINTER, which maintains that it is not only time 
to form such an organization, but that there ‘is no class of 
workers in printerdom which will benefit more from an asso- 
ciation for the interchange of experiences and views than 
proofreaders.’ ’’ 

It would ill become the progressive spirit of Chicagoans to 
allow the “ effete East ’’ to get the start of them in this matter. 

DELE. 
FROM NEW ZEALAND. 
To the Editor: WELLINGTON, October 4, 1893. 

The event of the past month, and not of the month only, 
but the year — overshadows all else. The wires will have con- 
veyed you the news—that female franchise throughout this 
colony is an accomplished fact. Every adult, male or female, 
Maori or European (save and except aliens who have neglected 
naturalization, for which no fee is charged), is now by virtue of 
manhood or womanhood, and half-a-year’s residence, a free 
and independent elector. Thousands of women have already 
registered, and by the time the writs are issued and the rolls 
closed, the majority of the womanhood of the colony will be 
on the rolls. Here and there a woman is found who obsti- 
nately refuses to avail herself of the rights—and an angry 
woman she will be on polling-day, when ‘‘that’’ Mrs. Jones, 
who has registered, exercises the privilege that she has 
neglected to secure. For the past fortnight the subject has 
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been the all-engrossing theme. To the printers and composi- 
tors it means rolls of nearly double bulk ; to the registration 
department it means extra clerical assistance and a good deal 
of additional work ; to the country generally it means, if we 
can trust the signs of the times, accelerated progress in social 
reform, though I, for one, can see no reason to anticipate 
either the immediate regeneration of society which certain 
enthusiasts foretell, or the wild and revolutionary experiments 
which others profess to dread. 

On all sides it is recognized that the step, once taken, can 
never be retracted. It is an immeasurably more striking, 
though far less revolutionary change than the adoption of 
manhood suffrage, which attracted but little notice. And it is 
the necessary, though unexpected corollary of that step. So 
long as there was some kind of selection — educational, social, 
or substantial — as a safeguard against reckless legislation, no 
one asked for a female franchise. But when every drunken 
loafer, every lazy tramp, every pauper in the refuge, every 
criminal who had qualified for a vote by six months’ residence 
in jail, had the same political power in the state as the clergy- 
man, the merchant, or the college professor — educated women, 
almost with one accord, demanded the same right. For three 
years the question has been before parliament — the ladies’ 
champion being Sir John Hall, who is generally regarded as a 
typical “Tory” and conservative. The first year the bill was 
thrown out. Last year the government took it up and quietly 
killed it, though it passed both houses. This year it was quite 
expected that the same thing would be repeated. The upper 
house, whose ainendments were made the pretext for abandon- 
ing the measure, this year declined to meddle with any of the 
details, leaving the responsibility with the cabinet. Not one 
member of the ministry was in favor of the bill, government 
measure though it was— but in the face of both houses of 
parliament, and the gigantic petitions from all parts of the 
country, they had no option but to recommend his excellency 
to attend to the bill. 

If any argument were required in its favor, it would be 
found in the nature of the active opposition which arose when 
it became probable that the bill would become law. The peti- 
tions against the measure were promoted in nearly every case 
by the liquor rings. A still more astute device was adopted as 
soon as the bill came into operation. Men went from house to 
house with registration forms, which they filled and attested, 
in some cases charging the women a fee. The applications, it 
is scarcely necessary to add, never reached the registrar’s office. 
Sir John Hall, having secured the reform for which he has 
worked so long, now retires, at an advanced age, from public 
life. 

The month has been singularly barren in news of the craft. 
There have been, as usual, a few births and deaths of unimport- 
ant periodicals. The various trade organizations have been very 
quiet. The Institute of Journalists has held its second annual 
meeting and presented its report, which shows a healthy state of 
affairs. The officers of the executive were unanimously reélected. 
Two bills in which the institute were interested came before par- 
liament — an incorporation bill and the libel bill. The first, 
which simply gave the institute such. powers as can be claimed 
as a matter of right by religious, charitable, educational or scien- 
tific institutions, was thrown out — its chief opponents, I regret 
to say, being old newspaper men, Mr. Feldwick in the upper 
house, and Mr. Hogg in the lower. Their plea was that it would 
make the profession of journalism a close corporation — an 
assertion quite unwarranted by anything in the bill. The 
libel bill, though still on the order paper, has little prospect of 
passing through committee. It will be strenuously opposed 
by Mr. Fisher, who, like certain other ex-journalists in parlia- 
ment, seems to cherish a grudge against his old profession. A 
number of old and honored journalists have been appointed 
honorary members of the institute. 

As the session approached its close, there became manifest a 
strange disintegration of parties. The labor members wavered 
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in their support of the ministry, and in some cases deserted 
altogether. Policy bills were passed by majorities of one or 
two, secured by desperate whipping, only to be thrown out 
or modified beyond recognition in the upper chamber. The 
efforts of the Premier, in view of a general election, to obtain 
personal and practically unchecked control of the state railways, 
the lands of the colony, not to mention the officers of parlia- 
ment, hitherto under the control of the Speaker, caused alarm, 
even among his best supporters, and it is doubtful if the policy 
bills would have passed at all had the upper chamber not been 
expected to reject them. One mischievous measure has, how- 
ever, become law —the new licensing act. Its operative pro- 
visions are wholly in favor of the liquor interest, and it is most 
decidedly retrogressive. 

Outside parliament, parties are in chaos. The “labor 
party,” which made so strong a mark in last parliament, is 
dead as Julius Caesar. The Knights of Labor, the Trades Hall, 
and the Liberal Associations, have been trying to find some 
common ground, or, as they absurdly express it, to ‘‘join 
issue,’? but in vain. Then there are minor bodies of socialists, 
anti-poverty men, single-taxers, etc., each with their own cham- 
pions. The increased honorarium is an attraction, and there 
is already a host of candidates in the field. In Wellington, 
the president and vice-president of the Liberal Association 
are both candidates, and the body over which they preside 
refuses to pledge its support to either. The Hon. John Rigg, 
(Typographical Society) has withdrawn in dudgeon from the 
Trades Hall, because it declined to accept his suggestion of a 
candidate. 

On all hands it is recognized that the women hold the 
balance of power if they choose to use it, and as their vote will 
be mainly independent of party considerations, the result will 
not be easy to predict. Itis ludicrous to note how the opponents 
of women’s franchise are now figuring as friends of the reform 
all through ; and it is equally comical to find government 
organs like the Wanganui Hera/d, which bitterly and consist- 
ently opposed it to the last, patronizing the enfranchised sex 
and directing them how to vote. There was no more virulent 
opponent of the reform than the Dunedin 7ad/e?, the organ of 
the party which advocates state support of Roman Catholic 
schools. It indulged in elegant reference to “wild women,” 
‘‘breeches,’’ etc. Nevertheless, the party has lost no time in 
enrolling all the women, wild and tame, within the sphere of 
its influence, and organizing as solid a vote of both sexes as it 
can bring to the polls. 

The approaching close of the session is indicated by the 
slackness at the government printing office. Twenty men were 
paid off on Saturday, and another twenty follow in a few days. 
Some may find work for three or four weeks on the electoral 
rolls, but the majority will have to seek other fields. 

The festive compositor is to the front once more. A few 
days ago a paper in a mining district had to explain that at the 
sacred concert: reported in the previous issue, Mrs. ’s solo 
was not ‘‘ Pass Under the Bed,” as printed, but ‘‘ Pass Under 
the Rod.” &,. GH. 





FROM FRANCE. 


To the Editor: PARIS, France, November 1, 1893. 
The city of Lyons will have an international exhibition next 
year, and taking advantage of the occasion, a movement has 
been preliminarily organized for holding a congress of the 
master printers and lithographers of France. This is the first 
time the attempt has been made to group the employers, and 
weld them into corporate action. All such unionism is to be 
encouraged; it alone can protect the interests of the body, 
either by abolishing trade impediments or winning new facili- 
ties. The age is past when individual effort could conquer 
alone. Providence is still on the side of the large battalions. 
The committee pro fem. has drawn up a list of questions to 
be threshed and winnowed. It has shown tact, by eliminating 


those likely to divide, and possibly wreck, the whole move- 
ment, that of drawing up a minimum scale of trade prices. 
But it is to be regretted, that it did not at once include in its 
programme, the admission of the working printer. That ques- 
tion has been left open till May, a significant month for labor 
interests. This is to be the more deplored, when the sharp 
antagonism between the employers and the employed is 
remembered. The first step to promote harmony between 
opposing powers that have a common interest to uphold and 
advance, is to bring them together. Capital has everything to 
gain by the step. There is no necessity for creating or sustain- 
ing privileges or barriers between the higher and the lower 
couches of labor. 

Among a few of the subjects sketched for deliberation and 
that possess more than a local interest figure: the responsi- 
bility of printers; the pirating of trade-marks; the legal 
depositing of a copy of a work by the publisher and not by 
the printer; the right of the state to compete with private 
printing offices, by its typographic establishments — the /mprt- 
merie Nationale and those in the penitentiaries; the claim of 
clients to engravings, etc., after an order has been executed 
and paid for; the law regulating the workhours of women and 
children in the binderies; the permission, by the abolition of 
all licenses, for any person to set up as printer, etc., and the 
union of employers into a national federation. There is not 
the slightest likelihood that the Republic will listen to making 
the printing trade a close borough, by limiting, as under the 
second empire, the number of printing offices following the 
population of atown. Such restrictions have gone to join the 
old moons. A common law and common rights for all, whether 
Tritons or minnows. No obstacle must be placed in the way 
for the working printer of today, becoming a master printer 
tomorrow. 

The congress could help the proposition now being revived, 
to erect a statue to Ulrich Gering, who first introduced printing 
into France, in 1470. It is urged, that as the new Sorbonne 
will be soon fully completed, it cannot be so regarded till a 
statue be erected to Gering, who there set up his first printing 
presses, to practice the art of allarts. There is no reason to be 
opposed to the realization of the project, save that Gering 
was a German, a native of Beromiinster, near Constance. The 
honor is to be paid to an event of the fifteenth century, and in 
no way connected with any unpalatable incidents of the nine- 
teenth. The honor can well be claimed by France, in the 
sense that they were two professors of the Paris University, 
Guillaume Fichet and Jean de Lapiene, that invited Gering 
and two of his associates, Crantz and Friburger, to come to 
Paris. They did more, they established his printing office in 
the Sorbonne itself, and protected his operations. The innova- 
tion was fiercely opposed by the copyists, whose daily bread 
was destined to be taken away. 

The Cercle de la Librairie ought to step in and take the lead 
in the movement, which would not only honor Gering, but 
themselves. The site for the statue is naturally indicated ; it is 
near the spot where the first printing presses rolled. The 
quarter, too, is full of typographical souvenirs; there is the 
statue to Dolet, the martyr of freedom of printing and writing, 
and to Renaudat, who established the first newspaper in 
France. The honor for erecting a statue to Gering, originally 
due to a proposal made in 1853, belongs to a printer, M. Alkan. 
It was his intention to demand a national subscription ; it 
would be better now to limit it to the printing, publishing and 
papermaking professions, including, of course, the manufactur- 
ers of type and printing machinery. The government has 
plenty of old cannon to supply the bronze for the statue, and 
could not oppose a refusal, intended to honor, nearly five cen- 
turies after his death, the man who secured such priceless bene- 
fits for the country of his adoption. An authentic bust of Ulrich 
Gering occupies the entrance hall of the Bibliotheque Sainte 
Geneviéve. Art, like science, has no nationality. Gering’s 
bust is in white marble; underneath is an open book ; on the 
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right-hand page figure the first three lines of the first book that 
he printed in Paris; the page on the left-hand is blank. It is in 
its present position since 1850. 

The printers of France may be regarded as united by local 
syndicates, and the latter welded into a general federation. 
The secretary, the man at the helm, of this federation is M. 
Keufer, a practical mind, handling only realities, and the 
uncompromising opponent of all utopias. Just now the 
printers have the endemic of the general strike as the perfect 
and immediate cure for the grievances they desire to have 
redressed. Instead of -bearing the ills they have, they seem to 
fly to those they know not of. The printers have no suste- 
nance fund to keep soul and body together during a general 
strike, and the misery the general strike of the Paris printers 
not many years has left behind, is still painfully and promi- 
nently as plain as the road to the parish church. Impossible 
to make war without the sinews of war. Only Don Quixote 
tilted at windmills. Italy recently dabbled with the general 
strike, and that situation points a moral and adorns a tale. 
The home minister at once ordered all the inmates of the 
prisons acquainted with printing to be mustered for action. 
Thanks to the typographical syndicate of Rome, seconded by 
the artisans of other trades unions, the minister held back his 
hand. 

It may be naturally asked, what réle did printing play dur- 
ing the recent Franco-Russian rejoicings? A very poor one, 
indeed ; the Slav language is not only next to unknown, but 
no Russian type apparently exists in Paris. It is strange that 
the national printing office, which claims to possess a collec- 
tion of type of the 2,750 languages and dialects of the world, 
had not a case with that of the Slav. Nor was any printer suffi- 
ciently enterprising, though having plenty of time to do so, to 
order the necessary material—and hands—from Moscow, 
However, more than a French printer might have his hair on 
end if asked to make a stick of ‘‘ Long Live Russia!”’ in ver- 
nacular — Da Sdrav-Stvanist Rossia. Not even the national 
hymn of Russia—-not borrowed from her “ Liturgy,’’ like as was 
asserted ‘‘God Save the Queen!’’ is from England’s — Bojé 
Tzara Krani was set up in roman type. It appears that some 
printing offices will henceforth correct this state of things, and 
intend executing bill-heads and complimentary cards in true 
Slav type and ‘‘ work the boom. ”’ 

The specimens of chromo typography and lithography dis- 
played ingenuity of design, but very poor workmanship ; all 
was hurry, and the market was only for a limited period. 
Those firms that had stocks of yellows and golds must have 
done a brisk business in the printing of the Russian flag. The 
legend, that the municipality of Rheims possessed a copy of 
the Four Gospels in the Slav dialect, and on which the 
French kings were sworn since the time of the first down to 
the last Capet, is erroncous. It is in Bohemian ; but that is 
something of the difference between Celtic and Gaelic. It is 
but fair to add that one paper managed to set up a compliment, 
by means of nursery type, in Russian for the Russian sailors. 
The only leading artist that contributed his talent to the 
rejoicings was Rochetgosse; he executed the design for the 
vignette of the Popular Banquet. It represented Russia as a 
heavy weight boyard, clad in skins, with his arm clasping 
the neck of a delicate figure in armor, symbolizing France; 
the latter was too effeminate, and might pass at first glance for 
a female, were it not for a peeping tuft of a mustache. Russia 
seems to say to France, ‘‘Come, rest on this bosom, my own 
stricken dear!’? Overhead is the figure of a winged Bac- 
chante, filling two bumpers fair, out of an amphor. The 
printing of the sketch was good, however. 

Fiat lux! Certainly, if to demonstrate a truth, one com- 
mences by showing its absurd side, those who demand that 
only professional typographers be allowed to print, can score 
reasons in the case of the ‘‘grocer’’-printer near Marseilles 
who adds on the printing of circulars and of posters to his 
natural calling of selling tea and sugar and dips. The fact 
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exists, for the grocer signs the work as the responsible printer. 
And he receives orders, because he undercuts the professional 
workman. Perhaps it is to retaliate on those coal and firewood 
shops in Paris that deal in liqueurs, wine, coffee, newspapers, 
squashes and greens. 

Many persons may not be aware that the Louvre Museum 
sells, at a very reasonable price, copies of engravings, by the 
first artists, of the ancient and contemporary pictures exhibited 
in its rich galleries. The public, in ignorance no doubt, pur- 
chases a bad photo of the same picture for what they could 
secure a real work of art—a thing of beauty, that would be a 
joy forever. 

The printers of Nantes complained of the excessive number 
of apprentices—fully fifty per cent as compared with the 
skilled workmen —in the offices, and that really was threat- 
ening to become a deluge of boy labor. The Men’s Syndicate 
courteously sought interviews with the masters ; tact and good 
sense carried the day; a treaty was signed between the inter- 
ested, limiting the number of years of apprenticeship to three ; 
the ratio of apprentices, one for every five workmen ; after their 
apprenticeship, the lads are to be paid 30 cents per day the first 
year, 70 cents the second year, and then “‘stab’’ wages. The 
Municipal Typographical School, of Paris, only admits appren- 
tices, and those young artisans occupied in the other branches 
of bookmaking ; the age of admission is twelve to thirteen, fol- 
lowing ability ; the classes commence in the evening at 8:30 
and last two hours. The pupils acquire a knowlege of all the 
processes of printing, stereotyping, lithography, artistic print- 
ing, etc. The lessons are gratuitous. Adult printers can, else- 
where, follow a free course of stenography. 

In the south of France, the paper manufacturers have 
decided, since last month, that each mill would cease work 
during six days per month, under an accepted penalty, to be 
inflicted on whoever would break the ring. By diminishing 
the production, paper would be scarce, and the price run up — 
just the European coal question. Q. E. D. 

EDWARD CONNER. 


EIGHT HOURS. 


7o the Editor: TOPEKA, Kansas, November 13, 1893. 

We also suggest that the condition ef the labor market and financial 
stringency of the times are such as to demand a reduction in the present 
scale of wages.— Report of Executive Committee, Seventh Annual Session 
of the United Typothete. 

WHEREAS, The condition of the book and job printers throughout the 
jurisdiction of the International Typographical Union has become such as 
to demand instant relief; and 

WHEREAS, The surplus labor which is on the market is getting much 
larger year after year, thereby making a pressing demand for situations, 
which has a tendency to decrease the wages of our members.— Adopted by 
the last International Convention, page 170 of Proceedings. 

Before the advent of the machines the Detroit /ree Press carried from 
eighty to one hundred and twenty cases. ‘The office took down the frames, 
put eighteen linotypes, with the best operators they could find in the com- 
posing room, and from the start set up the paper with the machines. 
* * * While in the beginning it took eighteen operators to set up the 
paper, now, since the operators have become so fast, the office has been 
able to decrease the staff by half, and now requires only eight operators 
during the week, with a full force on Saturday nights.— /nland Printer for 
October, 1893, pages 31, 32. 

These extracts indicate a startling state of affairs. The only 
remedy that suggests itself is a shorter work-day —an eight- 
hour day. While there is much to be said of the benefits of 
the eight-hour day from a mental, moral and physical stand- 
point, I shall confine myself to discussing the necessity of 
adopting it and the chances of success. 

First, we cannot hope to secure eight hours without a corre- 
sponding reduction in wages. Employers already are struggling 
hard to keep their heads above water, and any additional bur- 
den, they say, would swamp them. This is no doubt true; at 
any rate, a twenty-five per cent increase in wages would 
enhance the cost of printing enough to materially lessen offer- 
ings of work by patrons, and we cannot afford such a result. 
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The above quotations certainly show that if we do not vol- 
untarily accept a reduction with less hours, we will zzvolunta- 
tily accept one with ten hours. Ifa shorter day is not adopted, 
wages must fall from the competition of the unemployed ; we 
shall see strike after strike against reductions fail because these 
unemployed take strikers’ places, and because those having 
situations will accept reductions rather than strike, for the rea- 
son that once out of work it will be next to impossible (it is now) 
to again find employment. Let us examine the quotation 
referring to the “vee Press fora moment. Taking the lowest 
figures for every day except Saturday, and the highest for Sat- 
urday (the lowest possible estimate), we find that before the 
advent of the machines work was given out to the amount of 
600 days each week — that is, there was enough work each 
week to give 600 printers one day each. At present 66 days are 
given out each week. In other words, were the /vee Press to 
run at its full capacity every day now, there would be eighteen 
situations ; before the machines were put in there would under 
similar circumstances have been 120 situations. 

THE PROSPECT. 

There is some warrant for the belief that if we will go about 
the matter as we ought, and treat employers as if they were 
entitled to some consideration, the concession will be granted. 
Something more than a year ago a committee of the United 
Typothete addressed letters of inquiry regarding the nine-hour 
day to about five thousand employing printers, and while only 
some seven per cent of the firms addressed made answer, the 
replies to the question, ‘‘Do you think this request [for nine 
hours] when made should be conceded or refused or com- 
promised ?’’ show some sentiment in favor of shorter hours. 
Sixty-two employers were unconditionally in favor of granting 
the nine-hour day, 70 favored a compromise, 113 were uncon- 
ditionally opposed, and 68 either did not answer or their replies 
were so ambiguous that they could not be counted. Leaving 
out the 68 who expressed no opinion, we find 132 favoring 
shorter hours or a compromise, and 113 opposed. 

Mr. Lewis S. Graham, secretary of the New Orleans Typo- 
thetz, and the largest publisher in that city, expressed the 
views of his association on this subject in a very interesting 
letter to the secretary of the United Typothetz. Among other 
things he says: ‘‘ For the present we do not consider it prac- 
tical nor advisable to make nine hours a day’s work without 
any reduction in wages; but we do believe that at a given date, 
to be determined by mutual agreement, said date to be fixed at 
least six months —in fact, a year —ahead, the change could be 
accomplished without detrimental results. The general feeling 
on this subject seems to be that any arrangement can be made 
satisfactory that is universal, or approximately so. * * * I 
advise that the request [for nine hours] when made be con- 
ceded. It should be on the plan outlined above, namely, to go 
into effect at a date to be fixed by mutual agreement of the rep- 
resentative bodies.”’ 

Mr. J. S. Cushing, of Boston, was a member of the Commit- 
tee on Labor of the sixth annual session of the United Typo- 
thetze. The majority of that committee reported that they did 
not believe there was any general demand from the employés 
of the printing trades for shorter hours, and recommended that 
the association dismiss the subject from further consideration. 
From this Mr. Cushing dissented, and in a minority report 
reminded the convention of the fact that the Typothetz came 
into existence because of a demand for a shorter day by the 
printers. Continuing, he states that the only inference to be 
drawn from the small number of replies to the letters of inquiry 
is that the questions were so evidently one-sided in their intent, 
and so plainly indicative of the wishes of the framers, that in 
many cases they were ignored entirely, but that nevertheless a 
majority of the replies favor a nine-hour day or recommend a 
compromise. His report concludes as follows: 


Resolved, By the United Typothete of America in annual convention 
assembled, that the executive committee be instructed to prepare an 
address recommending to its members the adoption of a nine-hour day ; 
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that said address be sent to the members of the United T'ypothete of 
America ; that prompt replies be solicited ; and that a date be set for the 
adoption of a nine-hour day by the executive committee, when three- 
fourths of the membership express themselves in favor of it. 


SOME OBJECTIONS. 


Employers will probably object to granting an eight-hour 
day, arguing that their fixed charges will be increased because 
of the smaller earning power of their plants. It is true that if 
an office has work sufficient to keep it busy at its full capacity 
ten hours a day, less hours will increase fixed charges. How- 
ever, few offices are so fortunate even in the best of times— 
none in times like these. And inthe nature of things such a 
condition can never permanently obtain. To be sure, there will 
be times in the future, as there have been in the past, when it 
will be necessary to work overtime; but so long as it is pos- 
sible to do in eight hours all the work offered, there can be no 
increase in fixed charges if wages are proportionally reduced. 
For what is the difference to the employer whether he runs ten 
hours with four men or eight hours with five, if he is doing all 
the work offered and is at no additional expense? In fact, it 
will benefit him, for it is proverbial that men do quicker and 
better work when there is plenty to do than when things drag. 
All that can be claimed on this score is that fixed charges will 
be slightly increased when extra work is necessary. On the 
assumption that overtime would be necessary two days a week 
on the average, the increase would amount to two and a half 
per cent if the force was worked ten hours during the day and 
three after supper, eight hours being worked the remainder of 
the week. Should it be decided to do no night work, but to 
work ten hours during the busy seasons, the increase would 
amount to a trifle less than seven per cent during the time long 
hours were worked ; if this overtime were necessary only half 
the time the increase would be about three and a half per cent. 
This is based on price and a third for overtime, and takes no 
account of time worked over ten hours, as employers already 
pay extra for that. I believe employers can add so small an 
increase to present prices without loss of business, for it is a 
fact that the per cent of difference between printers’ bids aver- 
ages more than the above increase in wages. 


CONCLUSION. 


I propose that the president of the International appoint a 
committee to present the eight-hour question to the next meet- 
ing of the Typothetz, on a basis of a reduction in wages equal 
to the reduction in hours; that an assessment of Io cents per 
week be levied on every member of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, to take effect as soon as possible and to con- 
tinue for at least one year prior to the inauguration of the eight- 
hour day, but to be kept up until shorter hours are secured ; 
that the defense fund so raised shall be available only to aid 
unions in cities where employers will not agree to less hours 
with correspondingly less pay, no financial aid to be given 
unions striking for eight hours with ten hours’ pay. Should 
the Typothetz refuse to confer with our committee, the Inter- 
national committee should have full power to arrange the 
details and fix the date for the adoption of the eight-hour day, 
allowing ample time for the completion of existing contracts 
by employers. A. E. Davis. 


Ir has been a matter of some speculation if any adequate 
means would be taken to preserve an historical and descriptive 
account of the Columbian Exposition, suitably illustrated. The 
Bancroft Company have set this matter at rest by the publica- 
tion of a superb book of the Fair. From the publisher’s 
announcement we take the following paragraph: ‘ For the 
publication of his ‘ Book of the Fair,’ the author, Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, moved with his family to Chicago, and brought 
thither his publishing house from San Francisco, and chosen 
artists from New York and Paris. His work is a reproduction 
of the great Exposition, so far as it can within reasonable 
limits in print and pictures.” The text is pure and classic, and 
the illustrations the finest that can be made. 
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A VOCATION FOR WRITERS — THE THEATRICAL 
PRESS AGENT. 


BY CLARK STAMFORD. 


N common with the uninitiated, until recently I had, I 
confess, but a vague idea of the duties of the theatrical 
press agent, or of the influence an experienced and ener- 

getic press agent has upon the public in keeping before it as a 
subject of comment and discussion the favorites of the stage. 
I say ‘‘had,’’ because my eyes have only recently been opened 
to the adroit methods of these 
gentlemen, and a careful inquiry 
leads me to believe that in the 
field of advertising they stand 
alone in their versatility in tick- 
ling the curiosity of that mighty 
power, ‘‘the public.’”?’ My expe- 
rience came abruptly. 

‘All about Lillian Russell!” 
shrieked a shrill-voiced newsboy 
under the window of my hotel 
room one balmy evening last 
summer. 

I had been enjoying the wondrous sights of the World’s 
Fair all day with a party of ladies and gentlemen from England. 
We had returned to the hotel about 6 o’clock, tired out, and I, 
with some of the others, had determined to at once seek my 
room and rest. 

I was just dozing into a reverie, through the uncertain 
mists of which there was again repictured before me the buxom 
butter maids of the Irish Village ; the turbanned Turks of the 
Street in Cairo; the soft, laughing eyes of the dainty Javanese 
belles; the mad soundings of the Algerian pipe blowers and 
tom-tom beaters; that ponderous revolving iron framework, 
the Ferris Wheel, and other strange sights and sounds I had 
seen that day at the great Columbian Exposition, when I was 
vigorously recailed to the full control of my senses by the young 
vendor's penetrating shout : 

‘* Evening papers, all about Lillian Russell.” 

As I was thinking of getting up, preparatory to buying an 
evening paper, a knock came to my door. 

‘““Who’s there,”’ I cried.”’ 

‘* The whole party,”’ replied the familiar voice of my English 
friend, ‘‘we have just been reading about one of your American 
actresses, a Lillian Russell, and the curiosity of the ladies has 
been so aroused that nothing else will do but that we all go to 
the theater, secure stalls, and see her tonight. We want you to 
go with us.” 

‘But, my dear fellow,’’ replied I, ‘‘ I’m dead tired, and the 
day’s jogging at the Fair, and—’”’ — ‘“‘All about Lillian Rus- 
sell,’ shrieked half adozen newsboys in a discord that drowned 
my further remarks. 

“Well,” thought I, ‘‘if Lillian Russell is to be drummed into 
my ears even though I stay in my room, I might as well go to 
the theater and see what she looks like.”’ 

We inquired where Lillian Russell was playing, and found 
the place to be the Columbia theater. So off the party started, 
twelve in all, and purchased tickets to the amount of $24. Well, 
we heard her sing ; she was a handsome woman and sang well, 
but nothing so extraordinary. I have heard better in London. 

After the first act of Audran’s ‘‘ La Cigale’ some of the men 
of our party passed to the buffet. While there I met Mr. John 
B. Livingston, a journalist friend of mine who used to be on 
the London press. 

‘‘ What is there about your American prima donna here that 
causes her to be so much talked about in the columns of the 
Chicago papers. I see nothing so remarkably divine about 
her,”’ said I. 

‘She does nothing in particular to cause her to be talked 
about so much,”’ replied my friend. 
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‘But, bless my soul, every newsboy in Chicago tonight is 
yelling her name and it’s in everybody’s mouth.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, yes,’? came the answer, ‘‘ but the press agent of this 
theater causes that to be done.”’ 

‘The press agent ?”’ 

“Yes, the press agent of 
this theater either wrote that 
article that’s causing the 
tongues of half Chicago to 
wag, or caused it to be writ- 
ten;”’ 

‘‘But is the matter con- 
tained in the article true?” 

‘‘Oh, that’s immaterial.”’ 

“Why is it published 
then?” 

‘* What are the first prin- 
ciples in running a news- 
To give its readers 





paper ? 
news and interesting reading 

matter. The Lillian Russell article will be read by more people 
and with greater interest than three-fourths of the other matter 
in the entire paper.”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said I, ‘‘that press agent should be given a good 
percentage of the $24 that we paid fortickets. For if it hadn’t 
been for the press agent and his article my party would not have 
been at this theater tonight.’’ 

My attention was called to this genius of modern theatrical 
advertising upon my picking up a paper and reading a long 
account on stage costumes. I began to smell a mouse when at 
the close of the article I read that ‘Lillian Russell, now 
playing a most brilliant engagement at Chicago’s leading thea- 
ter, the Columbia, was not only the best dressed but the hand- 
somest woman on the American stage.’’ Isn’t that a deftly 
inserted advertisement for you? 

That settled it, and led to my carefully investigating as to 
who the press agent of the above named theater was. From a 
gentleman I learned the following : 

Charles Astor Parker, the press representative for managers 
Al Hayman and William J. Davis, is considered to be one of 
the most ingenious and indefatigable men in America who fol- 
lows such a vocation. At the same time his name rarely 
appears in the public prints and he is seldom extolled regard- 
ing his really brilliant 
work. He is a native 
of the city of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; is 
less than thirty years 
of age; was for ten 
years the assistant 
manager of the Grand 
Opera House and Ly- 
ceum theater in that 
city and afterward the 
lessee and manager of 
those places of amuse- 
ment. He is a most 
engaging short story 
writer ; a frequent con- 
tributor to several east- 
ern magazines over the 
title of a familiarly 
known xom de plume, 
and has a most valu- 
able knowledge of the 
histrionic boards of all 
countries. He created 








much excitement some years ago by causing to be inaugurated 
a cynical crusade against the big theater hat. So effective was 
his written comments regarding this obnoxious head-gear that 
a traveling man began suit against the management of the 
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theater where Mr. Parker was employed because the gentleman 
claimed that he could not see the performance on the stage 
owing to the obstruction of two immense hats in front of him. 
The gentleman’s suit was to get back the purchase price of his 
tickets. A dozen or more of Mr. Parker’s ingeniously worded 
articles pertaining to the theater and its people have in their 
order been the sensation of the period through the country. 
All these, which have been heralded and recouriered across 
the country by means of the Associated Press and other 
mediums, have in some form or other mentioned the name of the 
theater at which Mr. Parker was engaged. The great fuss and 
feather about a year ago between Lillian Russell and Miss Ada 
Rehan regarding the model for the silver statue of Justice for 
the Montana exhibit at the World’s Fair was instituted by this 
virile writer. 

Mr. Parker’s superiority as a press agent lies in the fact that 
besides his other qualifications he has, as a managing editor 
might say, ‘‘a great nose for news.’”’ He goes on the principle 
that a press agent is not a writer employed, as too many have 
misconstrued the title, “‘to work the papers,” but to act asa 
newsgatherer for the papers, stationed at some particular 
theater. To offer the papers matter written not only in consist- 
ent language but matter that will be of interest to readers. 
Following this policy he has probably gained a position second 
to no theatrical press agent in America — and a press agent, in 
these days when everything is drawn to a fine science, is a most 
important and effective adjunct in running a modern theater. 

In addition to his other duties Mr. Parker does the news- 
paper work for the Haymarket theater and is constantly sup- 
plying some dozen advance agents with their season’s press 
notices. ; 

It is hardly possible to comprehend the widespread effect of 
Mr. Parker’s work. In closing this article regarding a voca- 
tion for writers that I had never known existed until last sum- 
mer in Chicago, I will cite a little instance that happened in 
our party after we had returned to New York. We had all 
boarded the Lahn of the Norddeutscher Lloyd line some two 
hours before departure time from pier preparatory to returning 
to England and were seated in the cabin chatting of the sights 
of the summer. 

Suddenly one of the ladies startled the entire company by 
loudly exclaiming: ‘‘What do you think? Lillian Russell, 
whom we saw at the Columbia theater, Chicago, is going to 
marry Sandow, the strong man.” 

Then ensued a perfect fusilade of comments by every lady 
present, during which the Columbia theater, Chicago, and 
Lillian Russell, were mentioned again and again — all adver- 
tising for both institution and singer —I picked up the copy of 
the New York daily which the lady had laid down. Sure 
enough, there it was, a column in length, with these interesting 


headlines : — 7 
“RUSSELL AND SANDOW.” 


“The most beautiful woman on the stage to marry the most 
perfect man.”’ 

“That's all right,’’ ladies, thought I, with a knowing wink 
to myself as I felt the movement of the big ship pulling out 
tosea. ‘‘ You have not investigated the workings of the theat- 
rical press agent ; much less the one at the Columbia theater, 
Chicago.’ But I bought nearly all the copies of the New York 
paper I could get, just the same. So did nearly everyone in 
the party. 


WARRANTED TO FIT. 


‘‘And where have you been spending the summer ? ”’ 

‘“* At Sengekonkquatacketuck.”’ 

‘wyatt’? 

‘*Sengekonkquatacketuck.”’ 

‘And is that on earth ?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, indeed; it’s one of those rocky little harbors 
down in Massachusetts. The name was made to fit the coast 
line, I suppose.’’— Detroit Tribune. 
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THE NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 
BY WILDER GRAHAME. 


Now the office boy has hied, 

And the door is open wide 

That all may freely enter if they will. 

There’s a welcome in the air; 

And a greeting everywhere 

From the chore boy to the man who runs the till. 


Every man is in his place 

And a welcome on his face, 

And the editor no longer ‘out of town.”’ 

You are treated like a king 

By the force; by everything ; 

Where you once were made to feel yourself a clown. 


Is there aught that they can do? 

At your service, if they knew. 

They cannot be too clever or too kind. 
What has made this wondrous change 

Since last summer —it is strange — 

When their service was so very hard to find. 


Let me tell you; it is clear, 

Why your friendship is so dear ; 

And why the smiles of welcome are so bland: 
You have many goods to sell; 

And a bank account, as well, 

And the advertising season is at hand. 
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RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 
BY R. COUPLAND HARDING, 

do not know whether there has been any falling off lately 

in the production of type novelties in the United States. 

For the past two or three months neither in trade journals 
nor in founders’ specimen sheets have I noticed any new face 
in type or border. It was with some surprise that I saw that the 
well-known combination brass rule patterns have only now been 
introduced, and that they are referred to as a great novelty. 
The Americans are really all behind in fancy brass rule cutting. 
These ‘“‘new’”’ patterns are merely the original designs by 
Mr. E. Pechey, of London, brought out so long ago as 1882 by 
Messrs. Stephenson, Blake & Co., and which had a great run. 
By an oversight the pattern (in the earlier designs) was not cut 
to the regular nonpareil standard. The idea was taken up by 
Berthold, of Berlin, who has cut a great number of designs to 
the Didot point standard, both pattern and bodywise. This 
magnificent book of specimens would, I feel sure, be a revela- 
tion to many American printers. His cutting and mitering, 
too, are absolutely perfect — which is more than can be said of 
some of the principal houses in the United States. Berthold 
is probably the premier rulemaker of the world. Accuracy is 
a pleasing and notable feature of all his work, but of late he 
has had powerful rivals in the Berlin Brass Rule Company and 
in the rule factories connected with leading typefoundries, 
notably that of Julius Klinkhardt. Each of these has intro- 
duced and protected rule novelties which seem as yet quite 
unknown in the United States, and which are rarely seen in 
Britain. 

To Raithby & Lawrence, of Leicester, is due the credit of 
developing the capabilities of medium-face rule (especially the 
double face on 3-point body) as a boundary for borders and 
groundworks. ‘The effect is far better than either 8-to-pica 
full-face, double, or double-fine. There is now a great demand 
for this face, and all manner of adjuncts in the way of fancy 
corners, curves, face terminals, etc., have been produced by 
German rulemakers. Hitherto all these have been to the Didot 
point (American “‘ Minionette ’’) standard; but Messrs. Stephen- 
son, Blake & Co. have now produced a series of rule, single 
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and double, with appropriate corners and terminals, to their 
pica standard, which is almost identical with that in general 
use in America. It has filled a vacancy in the English 
printer’s material, and would be of great value to the American 
job compositor. The first house that introduces this or some 
similar design to the American trade will find a ready and 
profitable market. 

Messrs. Schelter & Giesecke, Leipsic, have brought out a 
variation of their ‘‘ Medizeval”’ script, which is quite original. 
The form of the letter itself is unchanged, but it is outlined on 
the right and at the foot with a fine line. The nearest approach 
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to this style hitherto is to be found in the outlined ronde of 
Otto Weisert. The effect is pleasing, the ornamentation being 
more uniform than in the fancy scripts where the decoration is 
confined to the caps, but the letter will require very careful 
handling. It is shown in three sizes. Among other late pro- 
ductions of the same firm may be noted the ‘Propaganda ”’ 
script, a heavy, upright style of the paint-brush type, the line 
uniform in thickness and rounded at the ends. It will stand 
unlimited wear, and its boldness and legibility will doubtless 
bring it into favor. A neat, complete series of two-letter mon- 
ograms, in three sizes, is another novelty. The design in each 
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case is an expanded gothic crossed by a condensed gothic, in 
pure silhouette. The twonew series of floral initial, 130 and 
131, are as pretty and useful as any that have yet appeared. 
The first is Roman, the second German text ; otherwise the 
same description applies to each. The blocks are about an 
inch and a half deep, the letter, in solid black, nearly an inch. 
There is no attempt at ornament — not so much as an outline 
shade —in the letters themselves, the whole decoration con- 
sisting of the graceful and artistic floral spray forming the 
background of the letter. Combination Border No. 140 (fifty 
characters) is one of the lightest ever produced. The pieces 
vary from 6-point to 36-point body (point Didot), and are 
mostly of the kind familiar to American printers under the 
title of ‘‘line ornaments.”” Some neat festoon pieces are sup- 
plied, some grotesque masks and pretty geometrical square 
and corner ornaments. For light decoration of initials or 
card borders the combination is useful, but it is too light and 
delicate to stand alone. In strong contrast are a series of bold 
and robust running borders, some in unrelieved silhouette, on 


36-point and 48-point body. 





DANA ON SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM. 


HARLES A. DANA, the editor of the New York Suz, 
C delivered a lecture on ‘Journalism and the Press’ at 
Union College, Schenectady, New York, October 13, that 
was characteristic of that Nestor of journalists. Mr. Dana’s 
discourse was practical, humorous and at times decidedly crit- 
ical. His reference to schools of journalism in colleges showed 
that Mr. Dana does not think highly of their practicability. 
In the course of his address Mr. Dana said : 
“The profession of journalism is comparatively new. It 
really is, as it exists today, an affair of the last forty or fifty 
years. When I began to practice it in a weekly paper, the 


apparatus which we have now, and which General Butterfield 
has referred to, was quite unknown. The sheets which we 
daily take in our hands and from which we gather a view of 
the whole world and of all that has been going on in it, all 
the sciences, all the ideas, all the achievements, all the new 
lights that influence the destiny of mankind: all that was 
entirely out of the question. There was no such apparatus, 
and it has been created by the necessities of the public and 
by the genius of a few men who have invented, step by step, 
the machinery and the methods that are indispensable, and 
without which we could not undertake to do what we do. 
“The number of intellectual young men who are looking 
at this new profession, which for the want of a better name 
we call the profession of journalism, is very great. I suppose 
that I receive myself every day, taking one day with another, 
half a dozen letters from men, many of them college graduates, 
asking for employment and for an opportunity of showing 


what isin them. Of course, they cannot all get it in the same 


paper. Now and then one obtains a place, but generally the 
rule that is observed in all well organized newspaper offices is 
that the boys who began at the beginning are taken up step 
by step in accordance with their faculties and their merits. 
This is so because, as we know in college, it is impossible that 
there should be any imposture which sets a man’s abilities 
above their real value, since in the daily intercourse and the 
daily competition of study and of recitation the real worth of 
a man’s brain is demonstrated, so that there is never any 
doubt. So it is in a newspaper office. The boys who begin at 
the bottom come out at the top. At the same time these 
boys do not all start out with the best outfit, that is to 
say, with the best education ; and I have known very 
distinguished authorities who doubted whether high 
education was of any great use to a journalist. Horace 
Greeley told me several times that the real newspaper 
man was the boy who had slept on newspapers and ate 
ink. [Laughter.] Although I served him for years and 
we were very near in our personal relations, I think he always 
had a little grudge against me because I came up through a 
college. [Iaughter. ] 

“* * * But as for these departments of journalism in the 
colleges: There has been one at Cornell University for several 
years, for six or eight years I should say, and I have never 
found that a student or graduate who had pursued that depart- 
ment there instead of pursuing other studies was of any great 
avail as a practical worker in the newspaper work that he had 
been trying to learn. In fact, it seems to me, if I may be 
allowed a little criticism, that the colleges generally are rather 
branching out too much, until they are inclined to take the 
whole universe into their curriculum, and to teach things which 
do not exactly belong there. Give the young man a first-class 
course of general education; and if I could have my way, 
every young man whois going to be a newspaper man, and 
who is not absolutely rebellious against it, should learn Greek 
and Latin after the good old fashion. [Applause.] I had 
rather take a young fellow who knows the Ajax of Sophocles, 
and who has read Tacitus, and can scan every ode of Horace — 
I would rather take him to report a prize fight or a spelling 
match, for instance, than to take one who has never had those 
advantages. [Applause.] I believe in the colleges ; I believe 
in high education; but I do not believe in scattering your 
fire before you are in the face of the enemy.”’ 


UnIguE.— A country publisher duns his subscribers in the 
following novel manner: ‘ All persons knowing themselves to 
be indebted to this office are requested to call and settle. All 
those indebted to this office and not knowing it are requested 
to call and find out. Those knowing themselves to be indebted 
and not wishing to call are requested to stay at one place long 
enough for us to catch them.”’ 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
FACTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
COLLATED BY JOHN F. WILLIAMS. 
HE first Bible printed in America was issued by Saur, in 
the year 1743. 
COMPOSITION rollers were first used in 1814. 

THE first copyright law was passed by Parliament in 1709. 

WILLIAM CAXTON introduced printing into England about 
1477. 

PAPER has been made from almost everything, not except- 
ing iron. 

PRINTING was introduced into America in 1536, by Viceroy 
Mendoza. 

THE first printing press made of iron was constructed by the 
Earl of Stanhope. 

PRINTING was introduced into Scotland in 1503, into Ice- 
land in 1530, and into Dublin in 1551. 

THE system of shorthand was formulated by Peter Bales 
toward the end of the sixteenth century. 

THE first books printed in Roman type were two editions of 
Pliny’s ‘‘ Natural History,” in 1469 and 1472. 

THE first American typefoundry was established at Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, about the year 1735. 

THE first American paper mill was established in 1690, near 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, by William Rittenhouse. 

THE first successful process for photo-engraving was invented 
by W. H. Fox Talbott, who was granted a patent in 1852. 

Coats of arms were first used about the middle of the twelfth 
century. It seems that they were first used by the Normans. 

THE first patent for papermaking was taken out in 1665. 
The first patent for making paper from wood was granted in 
18oI. 

IAURENTIUS (or Koster) is doubtless the inventor of print- 
ing (between 1420 and 1426), though it has been credited to 
others. 

THE practice of making a distinctive water mark on paper 
was of very early date, as MSS. as old as the thirteenth cen- 
tury bear it. 

Ir is stated that Louis Roberts, a Frenchman, invented the 
first machine for making paper, which was improved upon by 
Fourdrinier. 

THE matrix compositor, the first machine for stereotyping 
type lines as set by the compositor, was brought into use in 
the year 1867. 

DAVID BRUCE, Jr., of New York, invented the first success- 
ful typecasting machine, on which he was granted a patent 
March 17, 1838. 

POLYCHROME printing, or printing from metal plates in two 
or more colors at’ the same time, was first successfully accom- 
plished by Sir William Congreve in 1820. 

THE Gregorian calendar, suggested by Pope Gregory XIII, 
the one now in use, was adopted in 1582 by all Catholic coun- 
tries, but was resisted by Protestants until 1700. 

METAL type was first cast about1429. Black letter was used 
exclusively until 1465, when a letter similar to our modern type 
was produced by Sweinheim & Pannartz, in Italy. 

THE issue of the London 7imes of November 28, 1814, was 
the first ever printed by steam-propelled machinery, the credit 
of which is due to a German by the name of Konig. 

LINEN paper was used as far back as 1242, a mandate of 
Frederick II having been found in the monastery of Goss, in 
Upper Styria, which was written on linen paper and dated 1242. 

THE earliest work of an encyclopzedic character is ascribed 
to Spensippus, about 380 years before the birth of Christ. The 
earliest dictionary extant is the Homeric Lexicon, published 


by Apollonius, grammarian of the time of Augustus, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

MR. THOMAS NELSON is entitled to the credit of inventing 
the process of printing from curved stereotype plates and a 
continuous roll of paper. His machine was first exhibited in 
185I.- 

IN the latter half of the fifteenth century Gutenburg printed 
the Bible, which edition, however, bears no date. Only six 
copies of this work are now extant, one of which, printed on 
vellum, was sold in London for $20,000. 

THE style of type called black letter was used exclusively 
until 1465, when it was supplanted by romans, aldines and 
italics. For this reason books printed in black letter are highly 
prized by antiquaries and bibliomaniacs. 

THE only punctuation marks used until the close of the 
fifteenth century were the colon, period and comma. The 
system of punctuation now in use was introduced by Manutius, 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 


THE art of wood engraving was discovered in the fifteenth 
century, the earliest wood engraving with a date being 1423. 
The credit of this discovery, which is said to have been acci- 
dental, is claimed for Tomasco Finiguerra. 


GRAFFITI, a class of ancient inscriptions, is a rude scrib- 
bling or scratching with a sharp instrument on the plaster of a 
wall, a pillar, or a door post, commonly found on the substruc- 
tions of Roman ruins, in the catacombs and in Pompeii. 


THE Chinese were acquainted with the art of making paper 
as early as the commencement of the Christian era. In the 
seventh century the Arabians learned the art of making paper 
from cotton, and the first manufactory was established at Sam- 
arcand about A.D. 706. 

THE Arabic numerals were first used by the Hindus, and did 
not come into general use until the invention of printing. The 
origin and period at which they were first used is not definitely 
known, but it is proved that they were invented by the Brah- 
mins sometime before Christ. 

THE Alexandrian Greeks had almanacs. The oldest alma- 
nacs now extant are of the fourteenth century, in manuscript. 
The first printed almanac was that composed by Regiomon- 
tanus, for the thirty years from 1475 to 1506. ‘The first Ameri- 
can almanac was published at Cambridge, Massachusetts, by 
John Day in 1639. 

SEPARATE parts of the Bible were first printed. The Psalms 
appeared in 1477. The Old Testament was printed in Spanish 
in 1479, but was suppressed by the Inquisition and only four 
leaves of that issue now remain. The whole of the Old Testa- 
ment again appeared in small folio, at Soncino, in 1488, printed 
in Hebrew. The whole of the New Testament was first printed 
in 1514. 

THE principles upon which printing was afterward devel- 
oped existed among the Assyrian nations. Entire and unde- 
cayed bricks of the city and tower of Babylon, stamped with 
various symbolical figures and hieroglyphic characters, have 
been found. The object which stamped the figure was in one 
piece and therefore could only be employed for one distinct 
subject. This, though a kind of printing, was totally useless 
for the propagation of literature, on account of its expensive- 
ness and tediousness. 

THE first embossed book for the use of the blind was 
printed by M. Valentine, at Paris, in 1784. The Gospel by St. 
John was the first book of the Bible printed for the blind in 
any language, in 1834. Doctor Howe, of the Perkins Institute, 
Boston, printed the Acts of the Apostles in 1834, and com- 
pleted the whole of the New Testament in 1836. He also com- 
pleted the Old Testament in 1842. Mr. John Alston, of Glas- 
gow, printed the New Testament in 1838 and finished the 
whole Bible in 1840. To him belongs the honor of having 
printed the first complete Bible for the blind in any language. 
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RICHARD F. SULLIVAN. 

ITH feelings of poignant regret we announce the death 
of Richard F. Sullivan. Though in ill health for many 
months, there was no conception that his life was 

ebbing swiftly away —and the senses of his old friends and 
companions were stunned by the suddenness of theirloss. On 
Saturday, November 11, at 11:15 P.M., his life ended. That he 
was esteemed, we knew; that he had many friends, we also 
knew, and ranked ourselves with pleasure among them — but 
we were little prepared for the passion of sorrow the sight of 
Dick’s face fixed forever in the mask of death aroused in the 
usually self-contained men who hurried to his side on hearing 
the news of his death. 

In a letter recently received Mr. William J. Kelly pays the 
following tribute to Mr. Sullivan as a workman and as a friend, 
well exemplifying the esteem and affection with which he was 
generally regarded: ‘‘The death of our dear and valued friend 
and craftsman, Mr. Richard F. Sullivan, has been too sudden for 
me to realize. It was like yesterday that we shook hands, and 
that he showed me through the pressroom of THE INLAND 
PRINTER office. He had there demonstrated his skill as an 
organizer of no mean ability, forthe mechanical arrangement of 
that department was to my mind simply perfect, while his skill 
as a workman is too well known to need commendation. The 
printing trade has lost one of its cleverest master mechanics — 
one whose teachings have permeated many lands by the aid of 
the journal which he so ably presided over as its pressman. 
To the great West he was the very embodiment of the progres- 
sive workman, and an extremely warm-hearted and lovable 
man. The memory and greatness of ‘Dick’ Sullivan will 
not soon pass away from western artisanship, nor from the 
lips of his many eastern brother pressmen.”’ 

Richard F. Sullivan was born in New York city on Novem- 
ber 22, 1852, and in 1868 came to Chicago and obtained a situa- 
tion with Horton & Leonard, printers. Two years later he left 
to study civil engineering, at which he remained only one 
year, returning to the printing business and running the Lega/ 
News pressroom for Judge Bradwell. After completing his term 
of apprenticeship he worked for three years in Springfield, Ohio, 
having charge of the 7vanscript pressroom in that city. He 
spent one year on the road as salesman for the Campbell press, 
after which he took charge of the pressroom of Cushing & 
Thomas, and thereafter the pressroom of Ottaway & Co., and 
finally, in 1883, he assumed the foremanship of the pressroom 
of The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. Here he identi- 
fied himself with the progress of the house and with THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and, imbued with a genuine love of his art, 
the work turned out of the establishment under his direction 
bore evidences of the thoroughness that has done so much to 
advance the interests of the company. 

At one time and another he held all the important offices in 
the Pressmen’s Union of Chicago, where his sagacity was val- 
ued at its true worth. At the New Orleans convention of the 
International Typographical Union, in 1884, he represented 
the pressmen’s organization of Chicago and was there unani- 
mously elected first vice-president of the international body, 
and in 1888 he again ably represented No. 3 at the Kansas 
City convention. 

Some years ago, Mr. Sullivan had a severe illness from an 
affection of the lungs, and since that time he never was robust ; 
yet while he felt his strength wasting he continued his duties 
at the office, hervically accepting the inevitable and quietly 
waiting for the end, which he knew was quickly approaching, 
making no complaint, but manfully fulfilling what he esteemed 
to be his duty until the last. His death was due to recurrent 
pneumonia. He expired suddenly in the arms of a few of his 
oid friends who had called upon him at his home, hearing that 
he was indisposed and unable to be at the office on the Friday 
preceding his death. 

The funeral was held on Tuesday, November 14, from his 
late residence to St. Charles Borromeo church, where high 
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mass was celebrated, the choir being assisted by Mr. C. M. 
Moore, a life-long friend of Mr. Sullivan. A pathetic interest 
attached itself to this incident, inasmuch as it was a special 
request made by our friend at the time when a brother press- 
man passed away in the person of his old friend and instructor, 
Steve McNamara. At Mr. McNamara’s funeral Mr. Moore 
sang ‘‘ Angels, Ever Bright and Fair,” and meeting Mr. Sulli- 
van a few days later the latter said: ‘‘ Charley, that song just 
touched me, and when I die I want you to sing it at my fun- 
eral.”’ In fulfillment of his promise, Mr. Moore with difficulty 
could command his feelings, yet sang with all his wonted 
taste and feeling. The circumstances of Mr. Moore’s selection 
of the song were generally known, and tear-blurred eyes 
everywhere paid their tribute to the worth of our friend. 

The Rev. Father Bonfield delivered the funeral sermon, and 
paid a touching tribute to the nobility of the pressman’s call- 
ing and to the labors of Mr. Sullivan. 

The funeral was very large. Chicago Printing Pressmen’s 
Union attended in a body, Golden Rule Lodge, No. 276, K. P., 
and Court Arion, No. 21, I. O. F., sending large representations, 
preceded by Forest’s Aldine Band, The pallbearers were chosen 
from his old associates : Alderman M. Knowles, John S. Burke, 
W. Casey, J. H. Bowman, M. J. Kiley and John Leander, offici- 
ating. Among those present were H. O. Shepard, P. R. Hilton, 
Sam R. Carter and C. F. Whitmarsh, of the Henry O. Shepard 
Company ; A. H. McQuilkin, of THE INLAND PRINTER; Messrs. 
Battell and Rogers, of the Queen City Printing Ink Co.; M. F. 
Bingham ; Louis Schauppner; P. Gleason, of Poole Brothers; M. 
F. Dougherty, of J. M. W. Jones Company ; Theo. Galoskowsky, 
president International Printing Pressmen’s Union; C. M. 
Moore, of Globe Ink Works; Representative William Burke ; 
Joseph Bichl, of the Herald ; J. M. Shea, secretary of the Feed- 
ers’ Union; Robert and J. Miehle, Isaac Walker, Andrew 
McLaughlin, J. W. Langston, James Rowe, William Schnitzer, 
John Mahler, John Hoey, J. J. Hayes, Frank Scanlan, George 
Nye, R. McDonald, Robert McIntyre, James Campbell, of the 
Campbell Press Company; Ash Beckler, Garrett Burns, Frank 
Rheims, James Boland and Henry Bartell. Chancellor R. 
Johnson and Charles Burke, of Golden Rule Lodge, had fifty 
men in line, Pressmen’s Union one hundred, and numerous 
members of all the other branches of the printing fraternity 
were present. 

The floral offerings were both numerous and_ beautiful. 
Among them was a scroll four feet high, from the Chicago 
Printing Pressmen's Union, No. 3, bearing the words “A king 
among men’’; a reproduction of a cylinder press from the 
different departments of The Henry O. Shepard Co. ; a broken 
wheel from The Henry O. Shepard Co. ; and one from Messrs. 
Burke, Knowles, Leander, Kiley, Casey and Bowman, with the 
seventh spoke missing; a cross from William Schnitzer; a 
star and crescent from the Miehle Brothers; a harp from 
James Rowe, a wreath from J. Rogers, and flowers from many 
others, making two carriage loads of flowers altogether. 

The funeral proceeded from the church to the depot by 
carriages and thence to Calvary cemetery. At the grave, 
President J. H. Bowman, on behalf of the Pressmen’s Union, 
spoke briefly and paid a tribute to the unselfish labors of the 
deceased to advance the cause of unionism and build up No. 3, 
attributing its success to his wise counsel and untiring energy, 
and urged those present to proceed with the work so nobly 
performed by him. And finally, on behalf of the employés 
of The Henry O. Shepard Co., he placed their floral offering 
on the grave as a tribute of love and affection from those 
whom Mr. Sullivan had by voice and example trained in the 
art they practiced. 





BusINEss of all kinds is improving in New York. Many 
houses that were running on broken time have resumed full 
time. There seems to be plenty of work to be put in hand, but 
money is still scarce, and this fact holds many enterprises in a 
state of abeyance. 























RICHARD F. SULLIVAN, 


Vice-President, Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 3. 


DIED NOVEMBER I1, 1893. 
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NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATORS — CHARLES LEDERER. 
BY F. PENN. 


NE of the most brilliant of the newspaper cartoonists of 
Chicago, Mr. Charles Lederer's sketches in the Herald, 
have been a strong attraction in that handsome sheet for 

a period of over six years. Mr. Lederer was born in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, thirty-four years ago. Lederer fere was an 
artist of repute, and imparted to the son that artistic tempera- 
ment and appreciation notable 
in the best artists. At the age 
of fourteen the subject of our 
sketch was apprenticed to 
George D. Hammer, a wood 
engraver, then located at 208 
Broadway, New York, the site 
of the Evening Fost building, 
but a year's application was 
sufficient — he struck, and took 
a studio room jointly with 
Henry Lovie, one of the most 
prominent artists in the illus- 
trated weekly line in New 
York ; and his first work was in drawing comic valentines 
for Fisher & Dennison. 

His genius developed early, for while a mere boy from 
fifteen to twenty years old, he did very good piecework for 
Harper's, Leslie's, Graphic, Hearth and Home, Trish World, 
Christian at Work, and other publications. At an early age he 
showed a marked talent for caricature. He was ambitious, and 
this led him to dabble in the publishing business, at which, 
according to his own accounts, 
he was “invariably unsuccess- 
fal,” one time, 
when only eighteen years old, 
business of 
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$75,000 a year. 
In 1577 Mr. 

peared in Chicago, and again 

tried his hand at publishing an 

illustrated weekly, at which he _.- 

struggled with varying success 





Lederer ap- 


for six months. Then he de- 

signed for book publishers, Fa 
. ° J tl 
illustrated stories, made occa- ee 


sional cartoons, and for two Vg 
years helped the National Print- ile ig 
ing Company paint the bill- 
posters’ boards red. In 1883 he began making pictures for the 
daily papers of Chicago, working first on one and then another. 
Nearly every paper in town had a chance at him, but did not 
appear to know how to make the most of his talents. When 
he joined the //erald he found himself in his element. He 
was not repressed, but was given full latitude and encouraged 
Apart from the management of James W. 
Scott, and the editorship of Horatio 
W. Seymour, itis said that no man 
has done more than Mr. Lederer 
to advance the Chicago Hlera/d to 
its present position. His work at 
first was solely on the Sunday 
edition, which he succeeded in 
popularizing to an unprecedented 
degree, and as a consequence his 
services were demanded on the 
paper every day in the week. 
Mr. Lederer is one of the few 
men who can write entertainingly 
as well as draw, and the articles 
published in the Herald over his 


to higher flights. 








signature have attracted much at- 
tention, and been widely copied. 
He is a member of the Press Club, 
and of several other clubs in 
Chicago. He is unmarried, and 
one of the most popular young 
men in the city, his personal 
friends being numbered by the 
hundreds. 

In his work Mr. Lederer is 
prolific and versatile. He makes 
pictures of all sorts, sad, satirical, 





humorous and attractive. He is 
! quick to perceive the strong 


points in an article for illustrative 

purposes. Let a proofsheet be 
given him, and in an incredibly short time he will find the wit, 
and with a rapidity truly admirable will fill in a graphic 
situation to illumine and empha- 
size it. His work is character- 
ized by a vigor and a boldness 
with a delicacy of touch pecu- 
liar to himself. 

It has been said that a man 
is a genius who can take the 
suggestions of others and make 
more of them than the origin- 
ators ever dreamed, and who 
can, with equal facility, suggest 
ideas to others, not in words, 
but with a few quick strokes of 
a pencil. Lederer is this sort 
of a genius. He is great when 
he works with a proofsheet, he is 
greater when he makes pictures 
for an article to be written to. 

Years ago, it is said, a pretty woman dubbed the subject of 
our article ‘Champagne Charley,’”’ and ‘‘Champagne Charley ”’ 
he still is — sparkling, effervescing, cheery. 








SETTING TYPE AT LONG RANGE. 


HE New Orleans Picayune says that Donald Murray, a 

newspaper man of Sydney, New South Wales, employed 

on the Sydney Morning Herald, has invented and 
patented in this and other countries, a device which bids fair 
to revolutionize the methods of newspapers all the world 
over. 

By this invention an operator in New York, with a key- 
board before him like that of an ordinary typewriter, can not 
only produce typewritten copy in New Orleans, but, it is 
claimed, can operate a typesetting machine here, and deliver 
iis matter thus in lead ready for the forms. Not only that, but 
the same operator, by using a number of telegraph lines, can 
set up the same copy simultaneously in a dozen different places. 
In this operation only ordinary telegraphic currents are used, 
such as are capable of being reiayed, and are subject to all con- 
ditions of ordinary telegraphy. The work can be done with 
the same speed as an ordinary typewriter is operated, and dis- 
penses with all clockwork mechanism, synchronously moving 
type wheels, and other cumbrous devices. It is said to be 
capable of manipulating some eighty different characters. 

The invention consists of two very simple elements. One is 
a transmitter and transmits a certain combination of five short 
positive and negative currents. The other is an interpreter, by 
the passage through which of a certain combination of positive 
and negative currents a lever is released and makes electrical 
contact, thus energizing a particular electro-magnet, which 
operates a type key. A given combination of currents only 
unlocks a certain corresponding key. The transmitter consists 
of thirty-two elements, arranged like the keys of a typewriter, 
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together with shift-key arrangements similar to those on the 
typewriter, and the interpreter is equipped to correspond. 

The Scientific American gives the following description of 
the mechanism and use of the invention: ‘“‘ The transmitter 
has a series of keys, each consisting of a rod operating a pecu- 
liarly constructed pole changer, and comprises a commutator 
having on the side parallel rows of stationary contacts con- 
nected in parallel with the line, and having a portion of the 
connections crossed, the commutator having its top surface 
inclined and its lower surface inclined at right angles to the 
inclination of the top surface, a key sliding adjacent to the 
commutator, and a contact block having a spring connection 
with the key-carrying contacts adapted to connect with a sur- 
face of electricity, the contact block being arranged to move 
downward on one side of the commutator, and to slide inward 
and move upward so as to make contact with the contacts of 
the commutator. The interpreter comprises a series of electro- 
magnets adapted to connect with a line through mechanism for 


printing a character or operating a key of the keyboard . 


machine, each quadrant having a series of teeth in a different 
combination from the teeth of any other quadrant in the series. 
Swinging detents adapted to be actuated by the magnets engage 
the teeth of the quadrants, and electrically and automatically 
rotated shafts adapted to be set in motion by the closing of the 
circuit in which the quadrants are arranged to carry mechanism 
to return the quadrants to locked position. One of ‘the trans- 
mitter keys operates the space key of the typewriter and three 
other transmitter keys operate the shift-key mechanism, shift- 
ing the capitals, lower case, or figures. When the paper car- 
riage of the typewriter comes to the end of a line, it may be 
returned by the attendant at the receiving station by an auto- 
matic mechanism provided for this purpose. The galvanometer 
on the main line at each station indicates when a current is 
passing. When the instruments are not in use the bells are put 
in circuit, and, when the interpreters are left in circuit, the 
operator at either station can send a message to the other sta- 
tion, where it will be recorded on the typewriter without an 
attendant being present, the process being automatic, and it 
being only necessary to provide a sufficient amount of paper in 
the typewriter to receive the message.”’ 


STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


N Tuesday morning, November 14, at 10:30 o’clock, the 
() eleventh annual session of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor was called to order by President M. H. Madden, 
of Chicago, in the city of Galesburg. About sixty delegates 
were in attendance, a considerably larger number than had 
attended any previous convention of this body. 
The convention was a memorable one in so 
far as it considered a much larger amount of 
work of a wider range than formerly, and was 
attended by much interest, much enthusiasm, 
and a remarkable flow of oratory. 

When the convention was fully organized 
Delegate William C. Pomeroy, of Chicago, 
presented President Madden with a magnifi- 
cent gavel, the gift of John W. Connerton, also of Chicago. 
The gavel has an historic interest. Its various parts were made 
of portions of a Remington rifle captured from a Pinkerton 
detective at Homestead. The barrels, the stock, the screws, 
were all put to service in this gavel. The handle was made 
from the wood of the tree under which the three revolutionary 
‘heroes captured Major Andre and refused to accept his bribe. 
On the gavel, and in appropriate places were the inscrip- 
tions, ‘‘Captured Homestead, 1892,’’ and ‘‘ Presented to M. H. 
Madden, president Illinois State Federation of Labor, by John 
W. Connerton.”’ 

In considering that portion of the president’s address urging 
that efforts be made to provide work for the unemployed, many 
of the delegates criticised the action of Governor Altgeld in 
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failing to meet regularly constituted committees from labor 
organizations. This was taken advantage of by the public 
press who sought to give the incident partisan coloring and to 
lead the public to suppose that the convention denounced the 
governor. The position taken by the delegates in this matter 
was simply that they regarded all officials, even the governor 
of the state, as public servants, and as such should be approach- 
able by all citizens who might have business to bring before 
them. That there should be no mistake as to the attitude of 
the convention on this point, the following resolution was read 
and adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, ‘That the State Federation of Labor of Illinois on behalf of 
organized labor, indignantly deny that we have in any way passed resolu- 
tions denunciatory of John P. Altgeld, governor of the state of Illinois for 
his action toward labor in the past. 


On Wednesday evening a public meeting was held in the 
Opera House, being attended by a large and attentive audience. 

Among the speakers on the stage, Professor Finley was for- 
merly a printer, Rev. Charles R. Hodge was a printer in his 
younger days (his wife also was a printer), Mrs. Stevens was a 
printer, while President Madden and the editor of the Zight- 
Hlour Herald represent the same craft. It will be seen by this 
that the printers were pretty much in it on this occasion. 

On Thursday evening the delegates were entertained at.a 
ball given by the local trades assembly, which turned out to 
be a very enjoyable affair. 

The convention closed its labors on Friday, the election of 
officers being among the events of that day, resulting as fol- 
lows: M. H. Madden, president; C. T. Salisbury, Galesburg, 
vice-president ; W. H. Rippe, of Alton, secretary and treasurer ; 
delegate to American Federation of Labor, George Geer, of 
Chicago; executive committee — A. M. Everly, Cigarmakers’ 
Union, Galesburg; Frederick Madden, of Belleville ; Schuch, 
Carpenters’, of Peoria; Mulber, Cigarmakers’, of Aurora; For- 
ent, Painters’, of Quincy ; Bourland, Printers’, of Bloomington. 

The federation selected Belleville as the next place of 


meeting. 


AN INTERCHANGEABLE PRINTERS’ CHASE. 


UR Detroit correspondent says that Ruliff Duryea has 
applied for a patent on his interchangeable printers’ 
chase, which is a chase made to fit the form, thus doing 

away with hunting for wood furniture to fill up the chase, or 
sawing it up and finally throwing it away. The chase consists 
of bars of different lengths, cut from polished steel, which are 
5 of an inch thick and 1% inch wide and are smooth enough 
to lock type immediately against them. The corners are 
milled and fitted by machinery constructed for this work and 
are therefore accurate, This is a perfect chase, as it is abso- 
lutely strong, square, rigid and interchangeable. Can be made 
to fit a long narrow form, a square form or any form. Can be 
taken apart when not in use and laid away in drawers or on 
shelves out of the way. It is a necessity in every printing 
office and will pay for itself in six months in saving of time 
and expense of buying furniture; one man can lock up more 
forms in a day with this chase than two men can with the 
usual ancient one. 

It is put up in sets of four chases, or sixteen bars, as follows : 


Two bars 10% inches long, 8 inches inside. 
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These bars will, by interchanging, make twenty-eight dif- 
ferent size chases or a double set, or four bars of each size will 
make thirty-six different sizes and two of any size (except 
square), for locking colored work when two chases just alike 


are required. 
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PRINTING ON HARD PAPERS. 
MNIPARIENT as is the pressroom, it is not without its 
() vexatious queries regarding the fabrications of its mani- 
fold productions, not the least, by far, of which is that 
of how to print on the various kinds of papers used therein. 

If the writer is to consider this a fitting subject at this time, 
let me say that it is not so easy of elucidation as at first it 
might appear ; but as it is an ever-occurring question, the expe- 
rience of one who has given the matter personal attention may 
be of some benefit to my readers. 

Briefly stated, hard papers are among those which come 
under the trade name of “flat papers,’ and are chiefly hand- 
made, or partly so. They are used for stationery purposes, as, 
for instance, blank books, legal, insurance and commercial 
forms, headings and other desirable aids in the transaction of 
daily business. These papers are known under appropriate 
technicality, among which is parchment, vellum, linen, wed- 
ding, manila, rice, silk, bamboo and bark —the last four being 
made and used chiefly by the Chinese. 

The bamboo paper, made from the fiber of that plant, is 
of ancient origin, and, perhaps, antedates that known as bark, 
which is made from the smaller branches of a variety of the 
mulberry tree. Silk paper is made from cotton and linen rags, 
hemp, raw cotton and the like, sometimes mixed with wood 
and bamboo pulp and a little silk. Rice paper is a delicate 
and filmy material, and is made from the:pith of a leguminous 
plant which grows in India and in Formosa, and imported there- 
from by the Chinese. 

‘‘Hard papers” derive their classification from their grade 
of manufacture, as well as from the material and methods em- 
ployed in the mills to perfect the article for the market. Be- 
sides being loft-dried and triple-sized by some of the leading 
papermakers, the sheets are placed between the finest polished 
zinc plates and passed through a calendering press, which 
exerts a force equal to 330 tons weight. From this simple 
statement of fact it will appear evident that there is good 
reason for the application of the term ‘‘hard papers.’’ But all 
hard-surfaced papers are not so made — only the best are. 

The difficulty of printing on such paper as just alluded to 
is not so great as when this has been treated by a different 
method, say that of making depressions on its face in imita- 
tion of linen fabrics or antique paper productions. All that 
is requisite — besides skill—to print on the beautiful satin or 
velvet finish of the paper that is perfected when it leaves the 
polished zinc plates, are the following: Good type, rollers, 
fairly strong and quick-drying ink (any color), very hard tym- 
pan and light make-ready, being careful to carry only enough 
ink to give solidity to the color. There should not be the 
least indentation of the printing pressure visible on the paper. 
The result from such a course should be equal to the finish of 
the average of steel-plate effects. 

Linen, or other grades of paper having a rough or uneven 
surface of face and back, require special make-ready, which 
must not be as hard as that used for smooth paper; but it 
should not be too soft, either, as that would permit of sloppy 
work and look as if treated to too much impression. Still, 
such paper cannot be properly printed upon without showing 
more or less impression marks on the reverse side. 

When stock of this kind is to be worked on cylinder 
presses, a tympan made of soft book paper, covered with a 
stretched sheet of medium thick manila, or super-calendered 
paper, will be found desirable. If it is printed on a flat bed 
machine the same kind of tympan will do; but if a sheet of 
80 or 100-pound blotting paper is inserted near the face of the 
platen, a much better result can be got —the impression must 
not be too strong. Of course, where the ridges in the paper 
are very deep and the surface rough, as is usually the case in 
the thicker grades, the impression and tympan must be equal- 
ized in their special functions —that is, the tympan should be 
somewhat softer than for a lighter weight of the same grade of 
paper, and the impression made rigid enough to press up the 
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form solidly on the paper. Remember, it is always judicious 
to print with the least possible indentation consistent with 
good work. 

Parchment and vellum are not so difficult in their treatment, 
at least so far as tympans are considered, when the grade of stock 
is smooth or satin-surfaced. When this is not the case the softer 
tympans are a wise expedient. Ledger papers, and much of 
the flat papers used for checks, bill and letter heads, etc., are 
made very hard and have an unkind touch with ink, rollers, 
and impression ; the general appearance being as if the print- 
ing looked greasy, the type faces imperfect, and the impression 
stronger than necessary. Some makes of these papers lead to 
this condition of things ; not that the stock is not good, strong 
or desirable, but because it is not treated right at the printing 
press. 

Next in importance to having proper tympans for printing 
on hard papers comes the matter of suitableinks. Let me here 
add that much of the failure experienced in printing on this 
kind of paper is directly due to the misapplication of printing 
inks. Printing inks, of any color, according to the peculiari- 
ties of hard-made or finished papers, should be short, full 
colored, of medium body, and contain a quicker drier than is 
used in ordinary jobbing inks. The rollers should be well 
seasoned, and have a quick and flexible touch, with just suffi- 
cient suction to instantly take hold of and thoroughly dis- 
tribute the ink; care being taken that only enough ink is 
carried to cover the form solidly. In this case all the rollers 
should be ‘‘set”’ as lightly to the respective parts as possible, 
so as to deliver the ink to the greatest advantage on all distrib- 
uting and covering points. 

Hard papers can easily be distinguished from the softer 
made flat writing papers by touch of the hand or tongue, or by 
scraping the face of the stock. The softer makes will readily 
yield to the natural warmth of the hand, the moisture of the 
tongue, and separate in shreds when scraped with the point of 
a sharp pocketknife. The contrary will be the case with hard- 
made papers. It is because of the unkind hardness of these 
loft-dried and extra-sized and calendered papers that ‘‘long”’ or 
strong-varnish printing inks will not render desirable results. 
A short, full-color and quick-drying black ink should be used in 
all cases where parchment, vellum, smooth or ribbed linen, 
antique, ledger or other named hard-made papers are printed 
upon.— WV. J. Kelly, in American Art Printer. 


CUNAR A SENUR DHU? 


Capt. J. M. Matthieson came in from Atlanta Heights yester- 
day. He is an enthusiastic Scotchman, of the true blue old 
sort, and his salutation was, ‘‘Cumar a senur dhu?” 

‘* What’s eatin’ on you now, captain ?”’ 

‘““Why, young man, don’t you know that is the Gael’s polite 
way of asking how do you do? Here are two verses that 
explain the salutation : 


‘‘Should Gaelic speech be e’er forgot 
And never brocht to min’, 
It shall be spoke in Paradise 
In auld lang syne! 


‘“When Eve all fresh in beauty’s charms 
First met fond Adam’s view, 
The first words that he spoke to her 
Were ‘Cumar a senur dhu?’”’ 
— Allanta Journal. 


A MONEY SAVER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, CHICAGO.—This magnificent journal 
isa joy to the eye, and feast for the mind. No progressive 
publisher’s office is complete without it. It would prove a 
money saver were its price $10 a year, instead of the nominal 
one of $2. —Bossier Banner, Benton, La. 
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PERSONAL. 


E take pleasure in acknowledging calls from the 

\) \ following friends of THE INLAND PRINTER: Miss 
Agnes Brown, Newton, Kan.; John Rychen, Presi- 

dent Queen City Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Julius H. 
Appleton, President Riverside Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass.; J. A. 
Imrie, Toronto Typefoundry Co., Toronto, Ont.; L. S. Bigelow, 
Manager W. O. Hickok Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; J. Boni Hem- 
steger, Correspondent Show Print House, Piqua, Ohio; Louis 
Theyson, Frederick H. Levey Co., New York; L. S. Whit- 
comb, Simonson & Whitcomb, Albert Lea, Minn.; Clarence lL. 
De Pew, Henderson & De Pew, Jacksonvillé, Ill.; N. W. Thur- 
low, North Star, Marinette, Wis.; Rev. Baker Smith, Flanders, 
N. J.; L.S Palmquist, Porter Printing Co., Moline, Ill.; R. S. 
Denham, job printer, Superior, Wis.; William J. Rohr, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; J. Harry Minds, President O. P. P. U. No. 32, 
Omaha, Neb.; Harold S. Wilkinson, Eugraver and Printer, 
Boston, Mass.; Harry Franks, Sydney, Australia; O. H. Hen- 
kel, Henkel & Co., New Market, Va.; Elon O. Henkel, Editor 
Shenandoah Valley, New Market, Va.; W. A. Taylor, Byron 
Weston Co., Dalton, Mass.; A. G. Mackay, Manager J. L. Mor- 
rison Co., New York; Cyrus L. Barnes, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Harold R. Shields, W. J. Denchfield and Frank Hynes, of the 
Smith-Brooks Printing Co., Denver, Col.; James H. Dempsey, 
Dempsey Bros., Paterson, N. J.; Herman M. Dernell, stationer, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. L. Wagner, Wagner’s Printery, Davenport, 
Iowa ; George Wilby, Victoria, B. C.; Thomas Yorke, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Alf W. Wood, Toronto, Ont.; H. M. Williamson, 
Denver, Col.; Ernest Hart, Rochester, N. Y.; Andrew J. Weg- 
man, Rochester, N. Y.; J. L. Tillotson, Evening News, Bolton, 
England ; E. S. McMaster, Hera/d, Grand Forks, N. D.; John 
J. Horton, Enterprise Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Fred W. 
Hering, engraver, Jersey City, N. J.; W. E. Grooms, Carlon & 
Hollenbeck, Indianapolis, Ind.; Felix J. Krieg, with William 
H. Robson, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. W. Cisne, Chronicle, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; George D. Graham, Charles Eneu Johnson & 
Co., San Francisco, Cal.; W. E. Irons, Utica, N. Y.; Decroix, 
delegue de Paris, /mpremerie Nationale, Paris, France; Am- 
brose R. Turney, Lezsure Hours, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. D. Pissis, 
Dichman-Jones Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Will Flannery, 
Cincinnati, Ohio ; Charles G. Mills, Morgans & Wilcox Manu- 
facturing Co., Middletown, N. Y.; Charles S. Patteson, Vews- 
paperdom, New York; C. E. Gerberich and A. M. Varner, 
Telegrapher, Vinton, Iowa; C. R. Secord, Eapress, Fort Col- 
lins, Col.; Albert F. Benson, job printer, Rochester, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam J. Freckleton, Rochester, N. Y.; Vernon Royle, machinist, 
Paterson, N. J.; W. E. Harris, Glens Falls, N. Y.; H. H. Thorp, 
typefounder, Daytona, Fla.; Albert B. Zeis, job printer, Rock 
Island, Ill.; Fred A. Keener, Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
John S. Richards, Plain Dealer job department, Cleveland, 
Ohio; J. W. DeVeny, Z7rvibune job department, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; H. Estes Wright, Boston, Mass.; Johnston Fleming, 
Masonand Builder, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; W.A. McCune, Sidney, 
Ohio; Marcus S. Brower, Brower & Son, San Jose, Cal.; André 
Fonget, John Anderson Publishing Co., Chicago ;"Henry Myla- 
craine, Union & Advertiser Co., Rochester, N. Y.; C. T. Ranlet, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.; C. M. Barden, L. L. Brown Paper Co., 
Adanmis, Mass.; W. A. Nosworthy, John Dickinson & Co., Ltd., 
London, Eng.; Finlay, Finlay Bros., Hartford, Conn.; Edw. L. 
Stone, president Stone Printing and Manufacturing Co., Roan- 
oke, Va.; Charles Hartmann, Democrat Printing Co., Monroe, 
Mich.; J. H. Schroeter, Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; F. W. Baltes, F. W. Baltes & Co., Portland, Ore.; James 
Schermerhorn, editor Gazette, Hudson, Mich.; W. M. News- 
tetter, Gleaner, Massillon, Ohio ; A. B. Maxwell, 7ribune, Dell 
Rapids, S. D.; O. L. Engel, Anderson, Ind.; Lon Hardman, 
Western Breeder, St. Joseph, Mo.; William J. Kelly, World, 
New York; R. B. May, Waukon, Iowa; M. J. Roth, New 
York ; Albert Schiffers, New York ; John Foley, the Cassville 
Index, Cassville, Wis.; Paul R. Herwig, Yewdale Sons’ Co., 
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Milwaukee, Wis.; W. W. Anderson, Atlanta, Ga.; FE. J. Du- 
chene, Courier Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; C. A. Crane, Jackson County 
Pilot, Jackson, Minn.; Herbert J. Wilson, Creed & Wilson, 
Rochester, N. Y.; George W. Finlay, South Manchester, 
Conn.; W. U. Nichols, D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, II1.; 
A. F. Roth, Brooklyn, N. Y.; William Berliner, Hathaway 
& Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


A VERY large number of specimens have been received 
during the past month, review of which, for want of space, 
must be postponed till our next issue. 


C. W. STANTON, Appleton, Minnesota. Fair samples of 
general job printing. 

FROM James H. Goodall, Sanford, Maine. Samples of 
society and commercial work. The society work is far ahead 
of the commercial in point of execution. 

CHAMBERS PRINTERY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Sam- 
ples of almost every kind of work a printer is called upon to 
do, most of which give evidence of good display and careful 
presswork. 

THE Watters-Talbott Printing Company.  Bill-head and 
letter-head, which are examples of rule-twisting with little 
beauty. Also a 96-page catalogue, with cover, which is a fairly 
good sample of work in that line. 

FRANK H. West, Detroit, Michigan. Specimen book of 
types, borders, etc., in use by him, showing his office to be 
well equipped fot job printing, and some samples of work done 
by him, which prove him entitled to the name of ‘ printer.’’ 
Bill-heads and cards in tints and black, some being embossed, 
are good. 

THE tenth anniversary of the South Framingham (Mass.) 
Tribune was the occasion of issuing a special number, in an 
attractive cover in red and black. Frank Purrington is the 
artist-compositor who executed the design, which reflects great 
credit upon him for ingenuity and skill, both in type display 
and excellent rulework. 

FRoM the Hosterman Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Ohio. Several samples of general work and advertising, in the 
main good ; but the firm’s business card contains an unpardon- 
able error—the omission of the letter ‘““b” from the line 
‘‘ Prices Very Reasonable,’’ which, by the way, is a very prom- 
inent line on the card. 

C. G. BURGOYNE, New York, in a pamphlet of eighty pages 
and cover, submits to his patrons a ‘‘few”’ of the type faces 
and borders with which he is prepared to fill their orders for 
printing. From the excellent style in which this specimen 
book is printed, and especially the artistic front page of cover, 
we should judge he employs workmen of a high average of 
ability in both the composing and press rooms. 

CHARLES F. Spencer, Atwater, Minnesota, is modest. He 
says that Atwater is ‘‘a country village of 485 inhabitants,” 
and he is printer for the same. The samples of work inclosed 
with his letter proclaim him to be an artist in the profession, 
and we would advise him to open an office in a fown with fifty 
times the population of his vi//age. His excellent work would 
gain him sufficient patronage to maintain a fair-sized establish- 
ment. 

THE Evelyn Patent Tint Block Company, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, forward for criticism several samples of work done by 
printers in various parts of the United States from their patent 
tint blocks, showing the various uses and pleasing and peculiar 
effects that may be produced by an intelligent handling of their 
process plates. Some of the samples submitted are truly works 
of art. A half-tone portrait, ‘‘ Little Sunbeam,’’ worked in four 
tints, by Gilbert G. Davis, Worcester, Massachusetts, is very 
pleasing ; and samples by Alfred M. Slocum Company, and the 
American Printing Company, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 























are well worthy of notice. A programme in imitation of Jap- 
anese printing, by the last named company, is very attractive. 
Judging from the results attained by the firms whose work is 
shown, the Evelyn process blocks are well worthy of a place in 
the office of every printer who aspires to do “‘artistic’’ work. 


WILLIAM BROOKS, Sydney, Australia, forwards samples of 
work which show that our brethren on the other side of the 
globe are trying to keep pace with us Americans in the matter 
of type display and ornamental rulework. An eight-leaved 
pamphlet, tied with a blue silk cord, proclaims to his patrons 
his ability to please them in any line of printing they may 
desire to have executed. The work is very tastefully and neatly 
performed. 

THE American Printing House, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
submit some of the finest samples of letterpress printing and 
embossing that has ever come into our hands, consisting of 
business cards, letter and bill heads, and a very unique advertis- 
ing brochure. The disposition of colors and shading of 
bronzes are all that could be desired, and the execution of the 
trade-mark is especially deserving of mention. It consists of a 
dragon rampant above a silver shield, the dragon being printed 
in green, red and silver bronze, with the letters ‘A. P. H.” 
standing out boldly in red and green on the shield, the whole 
clearly and sharply embossed. The brochure is a delicate 
morceau, 9 by 2/4 inches in size, its beauty being almost impos- 
sible to describe. The cover represents a strip of bark, inclos- 
ing six leaves of lace-embossed paper, on which, in three 
shades of bronze, the words ‘‘ Straws show which way the wind 
blows’’ are attractively disposed. The wording on the cover 
is as follows : 

‘*A modest opinion inside may be had, 

The maxim’s a true one, though its rhythm be bad, 

And typework and presswork be all out of joint, 

But we honestly think you’ll find A GOOD POINT,” 
the last three words being made the feature of the attraction. 
This gem must be seen to be understood and appreciated. 
Progressive printers would covet a copy of this artistic piece of 
work as a standard for emulation. 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


THE United States Stamped Envelope Works, Hartford, 
Connecticut, have resumed the ten-hour schedule. 

AN American living in France has succeeded in making a 
clock entirely of paper, which will run two years without wear- 
ing out. 

THE pulp mill of the Mason-Perkins Paper Company, at 
Bristol, New Hampshire, has resumed operations, after a shut- 
down of more than four months. 

THE Kaukauna Fiber Company, Kaukauna, Wisconsin, is 
again in operation. It is said to be one of the handiest and 
best built fiber mills in the West. 

ABOUT 3,000,000 spruce logs have been accumulated by the 
paper company at Rumford, Maine. As many more will be 
piled up there this fall. The logs will be converted into paper. 

THE paper-bottle works at Gloucester, New Jersey, the only 
establishment of its kind in America, has closed. It is said 
operations will not be resumed, and this unique industry, there- 
fore, will be abandoned. 

THE Derby paper mill, Shelton, Connecticut, has restored 
the 15 per cent cut made in the wages of its employés three 
months ago. No previous announcement was made, the extra 
money simply being put in the pay envelopes. 

IN its October number, the Mew England Stationer and 
Printer has an article on ‘‘ Pulp Industry in Maine.’’ It says: 
‘* Maine is now the foremost pulp making state we have. We 
have found that we can hardly afford to turn our forests into 
timber when we can turn them into books and papers.’’ An 
instance is given of a single edition of a prominent paper which 
required seventeen tons of blank paper, made from sixty-seven 
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cords of poplar, and which was turned into printed papers in 
twenty-two hours from the time of felling the trees. ‘‘It is not 
improbable that editors will before long write on pulp paper 
with pulp pens and print their newspapers on pulp printing 
paper with pulp type on pulp printing presses.”’ 

THE paper mill at Salina, Kansas, has been experimenting 
with wild sunflowers as a material from which to make paper. 
The tests are said to have been a complete success, and several 
tons of the weeds were made into paper. The fiber of the 
product is said to be as tough and pliable as rag paper. The 
sunflower paper can be made very cheap and the mill proposes 
to make it a specialty. ‘This is the first experiment of the kind 
ever made. 

THE following paper mills have resumed operations, after 
an idleness of greater or less duration: Spring Grove paper 
mills, Spring Forge, Pennsylvania; Sugar river paper mill, 
Claremont, New Hampshire ; Slack Water paper mills, Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania ; Moline paper mill, Moline, Illinois; Salina 
Paper Mill Company, Salina, Kansas ; Xenia paper mill, Xenia, 
Ohio ; Paul Paper Company mill, Neenah, Wisconsin, running 
on manilas; Hudson River Water Power and Paper Company, 
Mechanicsville, New York; Folded Paper Company, Thames- 
ville, Connecticut; Ashland paper mills, Manayunk, Pennsyl- 
vania ; Morris mill, Morris, Illinois; No. 1 mill, of the Colum- 
bia Straw Paper Company, Marseilles, Illinois; Noblesville 
strawboard mill, Noblesville, Indiana ; Thamesville Paper Com- 
pany, Norwich, Connecticut. 





A SCION, OF NEWSPAPERDOM. 


‘‘T UNDERSTAND,”’ said a handsome young woman, enter- 
ing the printing office, ‘‘that you employ only girls, and that 
you are in need of a forewoman.”’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the printer. ‘‘Can you make up a form?”’ 

‘Just look at me and see,’’ she answered, turning herself 
around. 

She was engaged.—Boston Courier. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


Julius HEINEMANN & Co., makers of brass rule, have 
removed from their old stand on Madison street, to 340 and 342 
Dearborn street. 

WE acknowledge receipt of a copy of pamphlet recently 
issued by J. W. Ostrander, manufacturer of electrotype, stereo- 
type, zinc and photo process engravers’ machinery, 88 West 
Jackson street, Chicago, giving illustrations of the various 
machines manufactured by him. 

IN its issue of October 27, 1893, the day previous to the 
shooting of Mayor Harrison, the /ebd/e, Fort Meade, Florida, 
almost prophetically remarked : ‘‘ One of the worst features of 
a season of hard times or public excitement is the crop of 
murderous cranks it always produces.” 

THE Chicago Newspaper Publishers’ Association has given 
notice to the Chicago Typographical Union that it desires to 
open the newspaper scale for amendment. This is according 
to the agreement between the two organizations. The pres- 
ent scale remains in effect until March 5, 1894. 


C. C. BURNEs, of St. Joseph, Missouri, died at the Audito- 
rium Annex November 20. Mr. Burnes was one of the propri- 
etors of the Daily News of St. Joseph, Missouri, and came to 
Chicago on the Wednesday previous to his death for medical 
treatment. His body was sent home for interment. 

Messrs. W. B. CONKEY & Company, Chicago, have pub- 
lished, under the title of ‘‘ Amy Leslie at the Fair,’’ a series of 
newspaper articles which appeared during the summer from 
the pen of Miss Leslie. The book opens the ‘t White City 
Series,’’ which these publishers evidently have in hand. 


THE foremanship of the pressrooms of the Henry O. Shep- 
ard Company, a position left vacant by the death of Mr. 
Richard F. Sullivan, has been accepted by Mr. Frank Beck, 
secretary of Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 3. 
Under Mr. Beck’s experienced and skilled care the high stand- 
ard of the work produced by the company will be successfully 
maintained. 

THE Henry O. Shepard Company have removed their 
exhibit of blank books, embossed work and general printing, 
which attracted so much attention in the gallery of the Manu- 
factures building at the World’s Fair, to their office, 212-214 
Monroe street, and have set it up and arranged it in the same 
way it appeared at the Exposition. They have recently sent 
out an attractive circular, asking their friends to call and see 
the exhibit, and would also be glad to have any readers of this 
publication, when in Chicago, drop in and take a look at it. 


As AN instance of appropriate conception the pen drawing 
of cover for a book of the World’s Fair, made by Mr. Harry O. 
Landers, and shown in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, is 
noteworthy. Mr. Landers is winning a reputation for thor- 
oughly artistic work and his clientele is rapidly enlarging. 
Located in the busy center of the city —in the Chicago /os/ 
building — he is promptly attainable for consultation. His 
patrons find their ideas respected and faithfully carried out. 
Adapting their suggestions he submits preliminary sketches 
until the wishes of the purchaser are attained, and it is rarely 
that his first sketch fails to catch the full desire of the client. 
We anticipate showing in these pages, at an early date, further 
evidences of his skill. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a copy of the October, 
1893, issue of the -/ectrotype Journal, published by A. Zeese 
& Co., 345 Dearborn street, Chicago, which is fully up to, if not 
superior to issues that have preceded it in the variety of the 
engravings, beauty of their execution, and care used in print- 
ing. The frontispiece gives a view of their exhibit at the 
World’s Fair, which received an award and medal, the other 
pages being devoted to an assortment of half-tone plates, both 
in black and colors, calendar designs, corner ornaments and 
process engraving specimens of various kinds. No one can 


examine the work in this book without a feeling that if they 
placed an order with this firm it would be turned out in a way 
that would be sure to give satisfaction. Printers who have not 
been fortunate enough to secure a copy of this work should 
send for one at once. 


AT a meeting of the Chicago Newspaper Club, at the Sher- 
man House, November 19, the Committee on Permanent Quar- 
ters reported that the suite of rooms in the Boyce Building had 
been offered free of charge to the club until May 1, 1894, on 
condition that it would lease them at $1,800 a year, beginning 
at that date. It was decided to accept this offer. Plans were 
submitted by the acting house committee relative to furnishing 
and fitting up the rooms, and the committee was authorized to 
carry out its plans. The club met on the Sunday following 
in its own quarters at Nos. 112 and 114 Dearborn street. 


AT a special meeting of the chapel of the Henry O. Shepard 
Company, held during the month, the following resolutions of 
sympathy were passed : 

WHEREAS, It has pleased an All-wise-Providence to call from this life to 
the Kingdom above, after a brief and painful illness, the beloved wife of 
our friend and fellow-craftsman, Mr. A. Leckie ; and, 

WHEREAS, This terrible affliction has been laid upon him at the very 
threshold of his domestic life, when looking forward to long years of 
peace and happiness with her whom he had chosen as the partner of his 
earthly joys and sorrows ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the job and bookroom chapels, in the office of the Henry 
O. Shepard Company, in joint meeting assembled, that we hereby tender 
to Brother Leckie our heartfelt sympathy for the irreparable loss he has 
sustained as he stands in the shadow of the great sorrow that has fallen like 
a blight upon his once happy home, rendering his future dark and desolate 
indeed. 

Resolved, ‘That a copy of these resolutions be presented to Brother 
Leckie, and they be spread on the minutes of this meeting, and published 
in THE INLAND PRINTER. K. M. GRISWOLD, 

. WILLIAM H. Loomis, 
ROBERT D. Watts, 
Committee. 

THE Chicago Press Club dedicated and unveiled its monu- 
ment at Mount Hope Cemetery on Sunday, November 12. At 
the cemetery Luther Laflin Mills delivered the dedicatory 
address. Prayer was offered, and music furnished by a quar- 
tette. The Chicago Press Club has had a lot in this cemetery 
for some years, presented by the Mount Hope Cemetery Asso- 
ciation. ‘Two of the club’s members have been interred in the 
club lot, the last being Charles Gentile. It is expected that 
the monument committee of the club will have the remains of 
several members of the club that are buried elsewhere rein- 
terred in Mount Hope Cemetery. The monument is of Berea 
sandstone, from the same quarry from which came the material 
used in the $500,000 Garfield monument at Cleveland, Ohio. 
It is in the form of an obelisk, the main shaft being twenty-five 
feet in height. On the west face of the shaft is the club’s mon- 
ogram, ‘C. P. C.,’’ through which runs an artistically designed 
quill pen. On the same side, at the base of the monument, are 
the words ‘‘Press Club of Chicago”’ in raised letters, while 
immediately above this is the date of the laying of the corner- 
stone, ‘‘1892.’”’ This shaft is erected at the most prominent 
point in the cemetery and the highest point in Cook county, 
on a lot of 1,600 square feet, and can be seen for miles around. 
The club having set aside a sum sufficient to pay the cost of the 
monument, its dedication realizes the work of some years to 
have a final resting-place for the club members. Happily the 
monument committee is enabled to turn over this handsome 
monument without a dollar of debt, the entire cost having been 
liquidated from funds placed in the committee’s possession 
from time to time. The committee to whose labors are due the 
successful erection of the monument are: Montgomery Gibbs, 
chairman ; James W. Scott, L. A. Fleming, John McGovern, 
A. T. Packard, Ernest McGaffey, and the late John C. Bundy. 

A GERMAN student, wrestling with the English language, 
rendered a text as follows: ‘ The ghost is willing, but the meat 
is feeble.”’—Zducational News. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

THE News, by John Pomeroy, isa new publication at Shelby, 
Iowa. 

LORENZO S. BOSLEY has established a new paper, the Argus, 
at Griswold, Iowa. 

THE Syracuse (N. Y.) Courier Company has been dissolved 
by an order of the Supreme court, and George M. Barnes 
appointed receiver. 


THE publishers of the ///ustrated Kentuckian have removed 
the mechanical department of that paper from Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky, to Lexington. 

THE Cass County Herald, independent, edited by Messrs. 
Henderberg and Dejean, has made its appearance during the 
month at Arenzville, Illinois. 


THE Des Moines (Iowa) Capital has been sued by E. C. 
Reed for ‘‘a certain false libellous article appearing April 7, 
1892.’’ Damages asked for, $5,000. 

JOHN PALMER, secretary-elect for the state of New York, 
has selected Andrew Davidson, editor of the Otsego Repudli- 
can, of Cooperstown, as his deputy. 

CHAUNCEY DEPEWwW said to the students of Yale, recently: 
“What made the class of ’53 so famous is that half of its mem- 
bers went into journalism and praised the other half.” 

THE Middleville (Mich.) Suz has a ‘‘ progidy ’prentice’’ in 
the person of a young woman, who, it claims, in eight hours, 
set 4,000 ems brevier (partly manuscript copy), on the third day 
of her apprenticeship. 

SAN FRANCISCO preachers have begun a campaign against 
the ‘‘ sensational press,’’ to which one of their number sensibly 
objects. He says the newspapers have ten times as many 
readers as the churches have hearers. 

THE Argus, the literary democratic weekly of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, has died for want of support. The plant, which cost 
about $1,000, the new hardly worn off, was sold for $500 to the 
King City Democrat, lately burnt out. 

THE Signal Publishing Company announces that it has pur- 
chased the Kentucky Alade, and in future the weekly Signal 
and the Blade will be published as one paper under the name 
of the Saturday Blade and Weekly Signal. 

Cor,. CHARLES H. TAyLor, editor of the Boston Globe, gave 
a dinner lately in Boston to about twenty of his old associates 
on the Boston Zraveller when he was an apprentice in the 
composing room of that paper in 1862-66. 

J. A. PARSHALL, of the Delhi (N. Y.) Gazette, has set type 
in the same room for fifty-five years, during which time he 
has never been absent longer than two weeks, and his case has 
been at the same window for more than fifty-two years. 

ONE of the latest births in the newspaper world is a weekly 
with the title, 7he Servants’ Own Paper. An exchange observes 
it is hardly necessary to say it is published in England, for if a 
paper of the kind were to appear in this country it would be 
called the Ladies’ Help Society Journal. 

FRANK HOSKINS, editor of the Alliance Advocate, at Hen- 
ning, Minnesota, was arrested November 23 for criminal libel. 
During the panic last summer he made repeated attacks upon 
the three Fergus Falls banks, urging people to draw out their 
money. The grand jury had indicted him. 


PRINCE BISMARCK has added another feather to the journal- 
istic cap. The man of iron is reported to have said that books 
written by journalists have a vividness and dash altogether 
wanting in the labored productions of professors, magazinists, 
literary workers, and learned writers generally. 


EpiItorR BYINGTON, of the Norwalk (Conn.) Gaze/te, has 
been connected with that paper as compositor, reporter and 
editor over fifty-one years. The Hon. A. KE. Burr has been 
connected with the Hartford 7imes fifty-four years, and for 
twelve years previously was in the office of the Hartford 
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Courant, Gen. Joseph R. Hawley has seen thirty-six years’ 
newspaper service in Hartford, and Charles Dudley Warner 
thirty-three years. 
THEY wrote the editor’s epitaph 
In a plain and practical way ; 
One line upon his tombstone: 
‘‘We are here and here to stay.’’ 
— Allanta Constitution. 


THE Republican-Register, of Galesburg, Illinois, has begun 
moving to its new building, and will have a nice office when 
settled. The management bought the Cox Duplex press which 
was on exhibition at the World’s Fair, and has added a new 
Cranston job cylinder to the pressroom department. 


THE Russian newsboy must be fearfully and wonderfully 
made. The following are specimens of the papers he cries out 
on the streets of St. Petersburg and Moscow: Wyedomosty 
Granonatshalstwa, Olonetzkija Goubernskija, Pskoffsky Gorod- 
skoi Listok, Jekaterinoslawsky Listok, Wostotshuoje Objaafient/, 
Estlandskije Wyedomosty. 

‘THE Providence ews states, on what it considers reliable 
authority, that a combination, with a capital of $10,000,000, is 
about to be formed to control the business interests of the lead- 
ing papers of New England. It is expected that expenses of 
operation would be reduced fully 25 per cent. The plan is said 
to have no political significance. 


Maj. HENTRY T. DUNCAN, for years the owner of the Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Press, was recently elected mayor of that city. 
Major Duncan for fifteen years had nothing but union printers 
about him, and they showed their gratitude by standing by 
him toa man. He polled almost the entire labor vote of the 
city. In fact, it might be said he was labor’s candidate. 


A DISPATCH of November 16 states that the French Court of 
Appeals has awarded to the Dix Neuvieme Siecle 2,000 francs 
damages against the Hc/air for simultaneously reproducing 
extracts from articles published in the former paper. The 
court also issued an injunction forbidding the clair to pub- 
lish extracts from the Dix Neuveime Siecle even if they are 
credited to the latter paper. 

THAT breezy, wide-awake penny paper of Cleveland, 7he 
Press, celebrated its fifteenth birthday, on November 2 last, 
commemorating the event by an extended write-up of itself, 
graphically illustrated with portraits of attachés of the paper 
and views of its business office, pressroom and composing 
room. The success attained by 7he Press is well deserved, and 
its people have good reason to be proud of it. 


AT New Orleans a case was tried last spring before a jury 
in the Civil District court. On the morning of the day on 
which it was to have been submitted, the 77smes-Democrat 
printed a report of the testimony and made comments on it. 
The editor and the president of the publishing company of the 
paper were called before the bar of the court and found guilty 
of contempt, and, while no punishment was imposed, the case 
attracted considerable attention. The 7imes-Democrat carried 
the matter to the Supreme court on a writ of certiorari, and 
Chief Justice Nicholls has now rendered a decision sustaining 
the judgment of the lower court. 

THE Japanese Gazette, a Yokohama paper lately edited by a 
lady now displaced by a change of proprietorship, has a fare- 
well editorial from her pen which gives an amusing idea of 
journalistic amenities in Yokohama. ‘‘It has been urged more 
than once,”’ the lady writes, ‘‘ that under the present editorship 
it has been impossible for our contemporaries to write freely. 
But when we recall the fact that we have been termed a liar 
and a virago, likened to a senseless creature who pokes the fire 
from the top, stigmatized as an imposter, an irate female, a 
female fibber, and alluded to in a variety of other amicable 
ways, we are tempted to wonder to what limits journalistic 
freedom aspires to soar.’’ In another column the retiring 
editress supplements her leading article by a poem addressed to 
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‘*My Editorial Chair,’ in the course of which she hints that 
her sex is the real ground for her enforced departure : 
‘*T leave thee not with vain regret, 
Nor yet with vow to thee forget ; 
A man, I might have filled thee yet, 
My Editorial Chair!” 

ONE of the unique features of the California Midwinter 
Fair is to be an old-time Nevada mining camp. In connection 
with this camp it is announced by the Hutchinson (Kan.) Dazly 
News, that ‘‘the veracious Sam Davis, of the Carson (Nev.) 
Appeal, is to run an antique log cabin printing office and get 
out a regular screamer of a frontier weekly, to be called the 
Sagebrush Selfcocker. It will be printed on a hand press, with- 
out any of the modern improvements, and will be filled with 
just such items and editorials as appeared in the columns of 
its prototypes of forty years ago. Bret Harte, Mark Twain, 
Joaquin Miller and other pioneers in literature on the Pacific 
Coast will be invited to contribute, but Sam Davis will ordi- 
narily keep the columns full if he is not lynched too early in 


the game.”’ 


TRADE NOTES. 


C. M. Linck has started a job office at Murpheysboro, 


Illinois. 

THE Durant counters have received the highest award at 
the World's Columbian Exposition. 

THE H. U. Hayden Printing Company, St. Joseph, Missouri, 
has quit business and leased its plant to the Missouri Pub- 
lishing Company. 

THE plant of the Posegate Printing Company, of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, which originally cost $56,000, sold under the hammer 
recently for $1,900. 

A FEW weeks ago Mr. Bastruff, who ran a small job office 
in St. Joseph, Missouri, sold out to Dean & Wolfe. Now Mr. 
Dean has gone out and Mr. Wolfe is alone. 

THE Combe Printing Company, of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
printers, binders and lithographers, has reduced to eight hours 
on account of dull trade. It is the largest concern in the 
city. 

Ep D. GIDEON has bought out the job department of the 
Daily Stockman, at South Omaha, Nebraska. He has been 
connected with the paper as foreman. E. D. Smith succeeds 
to the position vacated by Mr. Gideon. 

CALLAHAN & Co. succeed the Brigham Printing Company, 
at South Omaha, Nebraska. The members of the new firm 
are James Callahan and Gus Ackerman, both formerly con- 
nected with Ackerman Brothers & Heintze, Omaha. 

C. B. CorrRELi, & Sons COMPANY, although not advertis- 
ing very extensively in any of the trade journals, still continue 
to get out their usual circulars. The last one coming to this 
office is headed ‘‘Hard Times,’’ and is ‘‘ very interesting read- 
ing.”’ 

THE Cox Duplex Press which was on exhibition at the 
World’s Fair has been purchased by the Galesburg Printing 
Company, Galesburg, Illinois, who publish the Repudlican 
have recently removed into their new 


Register. They 


building. 

AN eastern way of stimulating business, according to the 
Boston Daily Traveller: ‘‘A public remonstrance will be 
posted on the postoffice today at Lewiston, Maine, against the 
continued idleness at Bates’ mills, which have been closed 
nearly three months.”’ 

CHARLES H. HAWLEY, of the printing firm of Taylor & 
Hawley, Albany, New York, died suddenly at his residence in 
that city during the month. Mr. Hawley was quiet and unas- 
suming, but his genial disposition won him many friends. 
He went to Albany last spring and succeeded to the Roberts 
interest in the firm. He was engaged in business in Troy for 
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a number of years, and was very successful. Just previous to 
going to Albany he had resided at Eagle Mills, where he was 
a large breeder of fancy poultry. He will be missed from the 
ranks of Albany’s employing printers. 

THE Combe Printing Company, of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
has captured the contract for printing 5,000,000 coffee wrappers 
for the Mokaska Coffee Company. It will require five carloads 
of 80-pound manila paper —to be printed in four colors. The 
price is understood to be $1.50 per thousand. 

THE Central Typefoundry, of St. Louis, have just issued 
three interesting booklets, one entitled ‘‘A New Series of 
Borders for Newspapers and Magazines ’’; another, ‘‘ Artistic 
Designs,” and third, ‘‘ Three Desirable Faces.’’ No more desir- 
able material than illustrated in these three booklets could be 
put in a printing office. 

A copy of the October issue of the Electro-Light Engraving 
Company’s monthly has reached this office. It contains a 
number of handsome specimens of half-tone and line work, and 
certainly indicates that the firm turns out a fine line of engrav- 
ings. The company is now located in the Scott & Bowne 
building, corner of Pearl and New Chambers street, New York. 

THE copartnership existing between G. Edward Osborn, 
Frederick F. Norman and George E. Scheffler, under the firm 
name of G. Edward Osborn & Co., dealers in printers’ mate- 
rials and machinery, New Haven, Connecticut, has been dis- 
solved. Messrs. Osborn and Norman will continue the business 
at the same place and under the same firm name, and assume 
all liabilities of the old firm. 

JUDGE WILLIAM MCLAUGHLIN, of the Circuit court, in 
vacation has granted a charter to the Eureka Job Printing Com- 
pany, of Staunton, Viryinia, for the purpose of carrying on the 
printing business. The minimum capital stock is $1,000, the 
maximum $5,000, divided into shares of $50 each, par value. 
The officers for the first year are: W. L. Olivier, president ; 
E. M. Funkhouser, vice-president ; Albert Shultz, secretary, 
and J. N. McFarland, treasurer. The foregoing and M. S. 
Olivier are directors. : 

THE Photo-Engraving Company, 67 Park place, New York, 
has issued a pamphlet, showing half-tone and other illustra- 
tions made bythem. The half-tone work includes plates made 
from brush drawings and photographs, and gives plates made 
with coarse and fine screens for different classes of work, all 
executed in their best style. The linework includes repro- 
ductions of drawings, letters, book pages, etc., and all show 
good results. One of the most attractive features of the pam- 
phlet is the specimen of colorwork from plates engraved in relief 
by a new method. Considerable attention is being given to 
this class of work, and from the sample submitted it is evident 
that the Photo-Engraving Company has certainly brought the 
process to a stage of perfection where it can be put into general 
use for commercial work. 

WE are in receipt of a new specimen sheet of type, borders, 
etc., made by the A. D. Farmer & Son Typefounding Company 
of New York, through the courtesy of the Chicago branch, the 
principal feature of which is the display of brass borders, the 
center pages of the sheet being handsomely printed in colors 
and showing all the various combinations capable of being pro- 
duced by means of same. With these new combination brass 
borders the printer can secure at a nominal expense an almost 
endless variety of brass rule designs. It is impossible to give in 
a notice of this kind an adequate idea of the effects produced. 
It is necessary to see the printed sheets. Besides the borders, 
the sheet presents pages of their new ‘‘Gypsy”’ series, the 
‘‘Curio’’ and ‘“‘ Headline,”’ all letters which cannot fail to meet 
the wants of printerseverywhere. We hope in a future issue to 
show some of the borders and faces referred to. 

A SUCCESSFUL manufacturer, says an exchange, when asked 
why he patronized trade papers so largely to the neglect of 
other methods of advertising, replied: ‘‘ Men who do not read 

















their trade papers and keep posted in their business are usually 
poor customers. If I sell them a good lot of machinery they 
do not know how to use it and report a failure, or we have to 
run after them, lose time and money to set them a-going, and 
make the sale stick. But those who read and are posted know 
how to succeed. Such men would not read circulars if I were 
to mail circulars to them. They see my ad. regularly in the 
trade paper and know I have an established business, and when 
they want anything in my line write me, and don’t whine about 
price or what time they get from others, buy, try and have no 
trouble, and pay the bill. Give me such a class of customers as 
I get by such judicious advertising all the time.’’ His experi- 
ence is that of successful merchants. The trade paper keeps its 
readers in touch with times, with the currents of trade and 
commerce ; it puts money in his purse in many ways. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THE Hebrew Typographia of New York has succeeded in 
organizing a branch in Philadelphia. 


Ir is said to be settled that typesetting machines will go 
into the offices of the Boston Herald, Globe and Traveller. 


JAMES J. BYRNES, for ten years with Purnell, the job printer, 
in Iexington, Kentucky, has opened an establishment of his 
own. 

TEN more machines are daily expected on the New York 
Times, making twenty-five in all. There seems to be no end 
to ’em. 

THE position of the Church as relating to labor has been the 
subject of joint discussion by representative labor men and 
preachers in Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE Jefferson City (Mo.) Typographical Union, No. 119, at a 
recent meeting passed resolutions declaring its withdrawal from 
the State Federation of Labor, because the latter body indorsed 
Governor Altgeld’s pardon of the Chicago anarchists. 


THE American Mechanic, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for October, 
deprecates editorially the tendency apparent among some man- 
ufacturers to reduce wages instead of hours, in meeting the 
financial stringency which happily is just now passing. 


PRESIDENT Murphy, of New York Union, No. 6, recently 
sent a circular to business men asking them to have their print- 
ing done only in union offices. It is said the circular has had 
a beneficial effect. The idea is worthy of a trial by other 
unions. 

FROM a New York exchange we learn that ten new frames 
have been put on the World, and the Daily America has added 
two more. A new paper, called the Daily Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, has been started in opposition to the Dat/y Commercial 
Bulletin. 

THE International Typographical Union has brought suit 
against the officers of the Indianapolis National Bank for 
$35,000 damages, charging that the Union was led to deposit in 
the bank by reason of fraudulent statements as to the condition 
of the institution. 

AT a meeting of the Lexington (Ky.) Typographical Union, 
on September 24, a communication from the proprietors was 
read asking the union to give up the measurement of cuts. It 
was granted, with but one dissenting voice. It has redounded 
to the benefit of the compositors in the way of more display 
heads, leaded matter, etc. 

CARLYLE certainly never worked in a printing office or he 
would not have written the following: ‘‘ Give us, oh give us, 
the man who sings at his work! Be his occupation what it 
may, he is equal to any of those who follow the same suit in 
silent sullenness. He will do more in the same time — he will 
do it better — he will persevere.” 

THE printing bill passed by the House on Monday, October 
23, is the same bill substantially as that passed by the Senate 
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during the last Congress. It embodies the results of the labors 
of a joint committee of the two houses since the Fifty-first Con- 
gress in the direction of a rearrangement of the entire system 
of printing, binding and distributing public documents. 


THE action of employés in voluntarily submitting to reduc- 
tions of wages during the recent ‘‘ hard times ’’ has been com- 
mended by many capitalistic papers. It is now in order, on the 
return of something like prosperity, for the employers to volun- 
tarily restore the old scales of wages. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad has moved in this direction, effective No- 
vember I. 

THE St. Joseph Press Company, St. Joseph, Missouri, has 
purchased two web presses and is now putting in light linotype 
machines. They will do the typesetting and presswork of the 
three daily papers, the Mews, Gazette and Herald. About forty 
compositors, excepting those retained to run the machines, 
will be discharged in consequence. Wages of the machinists 
will be $3.50 per day for the morning papers; $3 on the 
evening. 


IN spite of many warnings sent to the typographical unions 
of Germany, Austria and Switzerland by the general executive 
board of the German-American Typographia of New York city, 
the number of immigrant typesetters is increasing instead 
of decreasing, and it is now proposed to suspend the interna- 
tional agreement according to which members of European 
compositors’ unions will be accepted by the G.-A. T. without 
initiation fee. 

THE New York correspondent of the National Union Printer 
makes a suggestion that is worthy of consideration. He says: 
‘** The machine question is becoming more important every day. 
I think it would be a good idea for President Prescott to call a 
conference of all presidents in whose towns machines are used 
and talk the situation over. Such a move could only be pro-*® 
ductive of good, as the interchange of experience would 
undoubtedly lead to some idea of definitely fixing the status of 
the machine, while recognizing the fact that progress cannot be 
delayed.”’ 

DETROIT UNION, in accordance with the action outlined at 
the late session of the International Typographical Union 
indorsing the plan by which it is sought to secure the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the governmental ownership 
and control of the telegraph, has forwarded circulars to all 
labor organizations in that city. A special committee of the 
union will also visit all unions in regard to the matter and urge 
upon them the necessity of forwarding petitions to Congress. 
A large number of citizens have also signed the petition for the 
bill introduced by Senator Butler, of South Carolina. 


THE Albany (N. Y.) Avery Saturday, October 28, says: 
“During the past few weeks our attention has been called to 
several committees from labor organizations who have visited 
every printing office in town with little jobs costing from $3 to 
$5 asking bids on the same, and the lower the price the better 
it suited them. This is disgraceful, and should be stopped. 
Employers with the same propriety might hire cheap labor. 
If this was done some of the very members of the printing 
committees who have been scouring the city for cheap work 
would be the loudest complainers. Be consistent. If you have 
work take it to the nearest union office and pay union prices 
for it. In order to hire union help fair prices must be charged.”’ 


THE Morning Transcript, published at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, which on the first of June last was purchased by Messrs. 
Samuel G. Boyle and D. T. Baxter, and which up to that time 
had been a non-union office, has discarded the Mergenthaler 
typesetting machine and returned to hand composition. The 
Mergenthaler machines were brought to Lexington about two 
years ago by the late Major D. E. Caldwell, and four of them 
were in operation on the 7ranscript. The new proprietors — 


both of whom are practical men, Mr. Baxter, the manager, 
being a printer of twenty years’ experience — gave the machines 
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a fair trial, and discarded them because there ‘‘ was no material 
reduction of cost when hand composition could be had at 33% 
cents per thousand.” Eight cases will be put on the paper for 
the present. The office is now strictly union, for the first time 
in five years, and will most probably remain so, as the propri- 
etors are very friendly to organized labor. Hereafter the 
Transcript will be typographically one of the neatest news- 
papers in Central Kentucky. 

THE New York State Board of Mediation and Arbitration, 
to whom was referred the difficulty of Albany Typographical 
Union, No. 4, in relation to the nine-hour law, have rendered 
the following decision : 

The Board of Mediation and Arbitration, having heard the statements 
of representatives of employing printers and the employés interested in 
the matter of a demand for a nine-hour day and other changes to the 
scale, proposed to take effect November 1, 1893, in the city of Albany, and 
having carefully considered these statements, is of the opinion that, in view 
of the depressed condition of business and the very large number of work- 
ingmen who are now out of employment on account of such depression, the 
time is inopportune to enforce such demands, and the board recommends 
that the printers remain at work under the conditions existing before said 
demands were made. 

As the employers, during the progress of negotiations with the com- 
mittee of printers, have generously stated that if business were generally 
prosperous they would not hesitate to consider the request of the employés, 
the board trusts that the printers will cordially acquiesce in the above rec- 
G. ROBERTSON, JR. 
EDWARD FEENEY. 


ommendation. 


At the meeting of No. 4, held on Sunday, November 12, the 
subject was fully discussed, and it was unanimously resolved to 
accept the recommendation of the board and hold the nine- 
hour clause in abeyance until a more convenient season. 


THE general depression in the printing trade has affected 
Detroit as much as other cities throughout the country, and a 
large number of old typos say they have never seen it so dull 
in the history of the printing business. All the dailies have 
typesetting machines, the Rogers typograph being used on the 
Journal and the Mergenthaler on the Free Press, News and 
Tribune. In the various book and job offices business has not 
been any too brisk and all are looking for brighter and better 
days. ‘Thus it will be seen that hand composition has seen its 
days in that city. The union levied a special assessment on all 
members during the dullest period to assist such members as 
were desirous of leaving the city. A movement is contem- 
plated to apply 8'; per cent of all receipts, as explained in the 
following, to create an out-of-work fund : 


On and after January 1, 1895, any member of this union who shall be 
thrown out of employment, and who has been, for one year immediately 
preceding, a contributing member of the union, shall be entitled to receive 
from the treasury of the union the sum of $4 each week of the time during 
which he is unable to secure employment while residing within the juris- 
diction of this union: Provided, That less than two days work during any 
one week shall not be considered as employment debarring from benefit ; 
and provided, further, that no benefit shall be paid for any period of 
enforced idleness not exceeding one month; but for the purpose of this 
section the first month of non-employment shall date from the loss of a 
regular situation which commands at least five days of work per week in a 
newspaper office, or while the demand for labor holds out in a book or job 
office. Benefits shall not be paid for a longer period than three months. 


CALIFORNIA ITEMS. 

THE Populist Tribune is a newspaper at Butte City, Mon- 
tana. 

THE Oroville New Fra, the Napa //era/d and the Anahein 
Journal are numbered with the dead. 

N. V. MACLEOD, a newspaper man of much experience, has 
been appointed assistant business manager of the San Jose 
Record. 

THE Winchester (Cal.) Recorder advertises that it will take 
rabbit scalps with affidavits, in lieu of cash, from those in 
arrears for subscriptions. 

A NUMBER of Alameda, California, printers met October 2 
to complete the organization of a typographical union for that 
District Organizer Robinette was present and addressed 


city. 
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the meeting. Permanent organization was effected by the 
election of A. Stilfvater, of the -ucinal, as president, and 
Edward Roach as secretary. 

THE California Review, a new magazine, has made its 
appearance in Oakland. It is published by Holway & Lane, 
and is first-class in all respects. 

THE Santa Paula Chronicle has adopted the plan of publish- 
ing each month a list of subscribers who have paid and the 
amount of their subscriptions. 

THE bookbinders of San Francisco have joined the Inter- 
nationai Brotherhood. Negotiations are pending by which it 
is expected the craft from other large cities will soon apply for 
charters. 

R. BEERS Foss, the brightest funny man on the Pacific 
Coast, is now editor and general manager of the Red Bluff 
Sentinel. ‘That paper will now become the most widely quoted 
paper on the Coast. 

THE California Midwinter International Eaposition in its 
fourth number publishes a picture entitled ‘‘ A Bit of the Staff 
Freeze for the Agricultural Building.’’ We presume it is all 
right for a midwinter fair. 

THE Coffey Publishing Company, of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, has lately been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$25,000, all subscribed. The directors are E. J. Coffey, Alfred 
Phipps, R. H. H. Hunt, W. J. Hoey and J. C. Fogarty. 

THE Los Angeles (Cal.) Press Club has opened its new rooms 
in the Turnverein building. The following officers have been 
elected for the ensuing term of six months: President, H. FE. 
Brook ; vice-president, I. H. Leveen ; secretary and treasurer, 
W. P. James; executive committee, W. G. Taylor, J. W. Elliott, 
R. H. Farquhar, C. A. Stevens. 

A PROSPECT of getting work on the buildings of the Califor- 
nia Midwinter Fair is a bait to a good many idle workmen. 
San Francisco labor unions, however, urge unemployed men to 
keep away, as “‘there are thousands of unemployed men on 
the Pacific slope, who will be kept starving if their numbers be 
increased.’’ Chicago has had a similar experience. 

HARVEY, ALLEN & WITCHER received the contract for 
printing the official catalogue of the California Midwinter 
Fair. They are permitted to charge 25 cents apiece for the 
general catalogue, and 10 cents apiece for the catalogues of the 
separate buildings. They are to pay a cash bonus for the 
privilege, and also a percentage of the receipts from the sales 
of the catalogues and from the advertisements contained 
therein. 

THE Pacific Associated Press has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with the following directors; G. K. Fitch, W. H. Mills, 
M. H. de Young and W. R. Hearst, of San Francisco; H. G. 
Otis, of los Angeles; V. S. McClatchy, of Sacramento ; and 
C. A. Snowden, of Tacoma. The capital stock of the associa- 
tion is $100,000, which is subscribed by the directors and the 
following newspaper men: Hugh Hume, Thomas Gardner, 
R. A. Crothers, W. E. Dargie, H. Z. Osborne, F. K. Lane, C. M. 
Shortridge, P. H. Lannon and J. D. Lynch. ‘The purposes are 
to gather news throughout the Coast for the use of the pub- 
lishers of newspapers in California, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, Idaho, part of Montana, Utah and Arizona, and to sell 
or exchange such news with similar associations or with pub- 
lishers in the United States or throughout the world. 


OBITUARY. 


Died on Sunday, November 26, suddenly, at his home, 406 
Dayton street, Chicago, George M. Woodworth, subscription 
clerk of THE INLAND PRINTER. Of pleasing address and with 
ability of no small order, young Woodworth, during the four 
years he was connected with this journal, won the regard of all 
associated with him. His death was due to pulmonary trouble. 
The funeral was held on Wednesday, November 29. Interment 
on the day following in the family lot, Bloomingdale, Illinois. 
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COVER DESIGN FOR WORLD’S FAIR PORTFOLIO. 


From a pen drawing by Harry O. Landers, made especially for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


‘“ FOOLOMETER.”’— O. B., New York: The coinage of the 
term ‘‘ foolometer’’ is attributed to Sidney Smith. 

THE CORRECT ORTHOGRAPHY OF ‘“ ALUMINIUM.’’—A 
proofreader in St. Louis, Missouri, inquires why we spell the 
above word as here given, and not “ aluminum,”’ as it is so fre- 
quently written. duswer.— See Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary. 

To DETECT A LEAK IN A GAS PIPE.— E. M., Topeka, Kan- 
sas: The foul air and bad odor you complain of may arise 
from a leaky gas pipe. Rub a little soap water upon the sus- 
pected place. The formation of a bubble will show where the 
leak is. 

TYPE METAL FOR STORAGE BATTERY PLATES.—L. A., 
Moline, Illinois: Type metal can be used for this purpose, but 
we would suggest the addition of pure lead to the alloy, to 
counteract the brittleness of the type metal. An alloy of lead 
and antimony is now in use for secondary battery plates. 


STRENGTH OF GLUE.— A bookbinder of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, complains that his glue is unreliable. Possibly it is reboiled 
too frequently, which causes it to lose its strength. That which 
is newly made is best. A moisture-proof glue can be made by 
dissolving 16 ounces of glue in 3 pints of skim-milk. To make 
it stronger, add powdered lime. 

INK FOR RUBBER STAMPS.— Oliver C., Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin: A cheap ink for this purpose may be prepared as follows: 
Dissolve 4 ounce crystallized aniline black in 15 ounces pure 
alcohol, and add 15 ounces concentrated glycerine to the solu- 
tion. This liquid is deposited upon the cushion with a brush. 
It dries rapidly, and is free from grease. 


COMPOSITION BALLS AND ROLLERS.— A correspondent asks 
three questions which are sufficiently indicated by the answers, 
namely: (1) Composition balls were introduced at Weybridge 
by B. Foster, a compositor, in 1835. The ingredients were 
molasses, glue and tar. (2) Hand rollers of composition were 
first introduced in 1819. (3) The London (England) 77mes 
was first printed by steam in 1814. 

PENCIL SHARPENERS.— Apprentice, St. Joseph, Missouri : 
We do not know of any really cheap and good instrument for 
sharpening pencils, but Edward H. Boehme, Chicago, has 
recently patented a sharpener in which the wood is cut in the 
direction of the grain, as with a pocketknife. The lead is sup- 
ported during the operation to avoid breaking it. We have not 
tried it. 

INDELIBLE INK.— Mary D., Chicago, Illinois: A cheap 
indelible ink for common purposes is formed by grinding India 
ink with ordinary black writing ink. It will resist the action 
of chlorine, most acids, and even ablution with a brush or 
sponge. The black coloring matter of India ink consists of 
finely divided carbon, which is unaffected by chemical reagents. 
This ink is therefore the most permanent writing ink, but its 
high price forbids its use for ordinary purposes. 


WHat CONSTITUTES A WELL-BOUND BooK.—H. M., New 
Orleans, Louisiana, wishes to know the essential requirements 
of a well-bound book. Amswer.—Such a volume opens readily 
and will close firmly ; while reading it there will be no neces- 
sity for pressing the cover back; on being laid down the 
leaves will not gape apart, neither will it be as limp as a piece 
of wash leather nor as stiff as iron. A good binding is elastic, 
yielding but returning readily to its original position. When 
covered with full crushed morocco the polishing of the leather 
will afford a fair test of the binder’s skill, care and taste. 


How To GET RID OF ROACHES.—A lady subscriber in a 
western town plaintively asks: ‘‘ How ever shall I get rid of 
these pests?’’ Answer.— Take of pulverized borax and pul- 
verized sugar equal parts, mix, and scatter freely in their 
haunts. There are other anti-roach compounds, mostly con- 
taining deadly poisons, such as corrosive sublimate, but these 
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are dangerous to have around. The borax and sugar is per- 
fectly harmless to human life, and is cheap. Empty wine bot- 
tles, with the smallest quantity of wine remaining in them, is 
said to be an excellent trap for roaches. They are overcome 
by the fumes of the wine and are unable to get out. But when 
do printers ever have wine bottles — especially empty ones? 

WOMEN IN THE PRINTING OFFICE.—J. K. L., Boston, 
Massachusetts, makes inquiry concerning the effect working in 
a printing office has upon the health of females. We have no 
statistics at hand concerning females in general, but in a 
report presented to the Biological Society of France by Doctor 
Luys, we find the following curious statistics : The writer says 
he has investigated the ultimate result of 141 cases of preg- 
nancy among women employed in printing establishments, 
and no less than 82 of these ended jn miscarriages ; there 
were 4 cases of premature birth, and 5 of still birth. Of the 
children born alive, 20 died in the first year, 8 in the sec- 
ond and 7 in the third year, 1 a little later, and only 14 are 
now living, but 10 of whom have passed the age of three 
years. Doctor Luys argues from these figures, sufficiently 
shocking in themselves, that the atmosphere and mode of life 
in a printing office is not suited to pregnant females. It is 
reasonable to conclude, therefore, that the effect upon the 
health of unmarried females is equally unfavorable. 





BRITISH NOTES. 


‘DEAN STANLEY’S LIFE,” in two volumes, will be out this 
month in London, and will be the principal book of the season. 


A MEETING of printers’ managers and overseers was held a 
short time ago at the Farringdon Hotel, London, England, for 
the purpose of establishing a ‘‘ Printers’ Managers and Over- 
seers’ Mutual Association.”’ 


“Toy, M. P.,’’ who is the caricaturist of the imperial par- 
liament with the pen for London Punch, as much as is Harry 
Furness with the pencil, is famous for his diminutive physical 
proportions. On the street or in the lobby of the House of 
Commons he seems merely a walking tall hat with a thin little 
pair of legs. 

AMONG the letters returned to the London postoffice from 
abroad this year was one addressed to Jacob Stainer, Esq., vio- 
lin maker, Absam, Germany. ‘The writer, who asked to see 
one of that celebrated violin maker’s price lists, received his 
letter back with an indorsement in English and German to the 
effect that the gentleman had been dead 200 years. 


THE Bride Lane Polytechnic Institute, built by the corpora- 
tion of London, was opened November 20. The Prince of 
Wales made the opening address. He commented on the fact 
that the institute was planted in the heart of the district occu- 
pied by the printing trade, and expressed the hope that it 
would give intellectual training as well as develop manual dex- 
terity. He advised the managers to have practical work taught 
by practical workmen, and not through theoretical lectures by 
professors. 

THERE never was a man to whom ostentation and self- 
advertisement -were more distasteful than the Rev. Thomas 
Mozley, the famous editorial writer of the London 7imes. 
There is a story told of him to the effect that when he was in 
treaty for the publication of one of his early books his pub- 
lisher, who only knew of him as the quiet country clergyman, 
and was rather doubtful as to his literary capacity, asked 
whether he had ever written anything for publication before. 


“Yes,” replied Mozley, ‘‘two volumes of sermons’’ — the 
publisher’s face dropped — ‘‘and about 7,000 leaders for the 
Times.” 


COMPENSATION for damage to printing machinery while in 
transit »y water from Hamburg to Tilbury was a short time ago 
sought to be recovered in a London court, by the firm who had 
ordered the machinery from a German manufacturer. The 


defendants, while admitting that the machinery might have 




















been damaged, pleaded that they were excluded from responsi- 
bility by the terms of the bill of lading under which it was car- 
ried ; also the goods were not properly packed. Decision was 
for the defendants with costs, as the law allowed them to make 
what terms they liked on their bill of lading. The judge was 
of opinion that an appeal would be of no use. 

THE British and Colonial Stationer and Printer finds the 
following advertisement going the rounds of the daily press: 


APER TRADE.—Gentlemen wishing to add handsomely to their income 
and possessing friends with whom they have influence, can secure 7% 

per cent on orders for Packing, Printing, Writing, and other Papers at 
mill prices.— Address Agent 





and comments: ‘‘‘Gentlemen,’ we know, are frequently glad 
to add to their incomes by introducing their friends to their 
wine or cigar merchant, their tailor, their money lender, etc., 
but the idea of extending this system of making use of one’s 
friends to the paper mill is very original. Printers and news- 
paper men after this will fight shy of any reference to ‘ paper’ 
over the walnuts and the wine.” 

THE life of London's new lord mayor, Mr. Tyler, calls to 
mind the story of ‘“‘ Dick’’ Whittington, who was once the 
incumbent of the same office. Mr. Tyler started in life a very 
poor boy, and when fourteen years old was employed as a mes- 
senger in the great papermaking house of William Venables, 
the one-time partners in which furnished, it is said, to Charles 
Dickens the originals of the Cheeryble Brothers, the philan- 
thropists of his great story of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’”’ The boy 
advanced in position slowly but surely, and he is now the head 
of this great manufacturing concern. He is noted for his 
extensive charities, and he has given many a boy poor as he 
himself once was an opportunity to greatly better his condition. 

A NEWSPAFER dispatch of November 15, from London, Eng- 
land, states that a fire which broke out on the evening of that 
day spread rapidly to Lockhart’s and Blackie & Co’s publish- 
ing offices. Several other buildings soon caught fire, including 
the rear of Cassell’s publishing house. A column of flame shot 
up 200 feet, illuminating the city. Enormous crowds gathered 
in Newgate street and Ludgate Hill. Twenty fire engines were 
kept at work throwing water on the buildings near the totter- 
ing walls. The Old Bailey sessions house and Newgate prison 
were drenched with innumerable streams of water. The loss 
will amount to many thousands of pounds. The Cassells and 
Blackies, publishers, suffered considerable damage, but the 
bulk of their machinery and stock was not injured. 


A PAPER read before the chemical section of the British 
association by Mr. Bevan Lean, B.Sc., Berkeley fellow of Owens 
college, remarks the Fal/ Mall Budget, shows in a striking 
manner the way scientists are adding to, if not enriching, 
our language. The subject treated was ‘‘ Ethyl Butanetetra- 
carboxylic Acid and Its Derivative,’ and the following para- 
graph fairly represents the sesquipedalian style of the paper : 
‘*When sodmalonic ether is treated with ethylene bromide, the 
chief product is ethyl trimethylene dicarboxylate. (Here fol- 
lows the formula.) But at the same time a small quantity of 
an oil of high boiling-point is formed, constituting only about 
three per cent of the whole, which is ethyl butanetetracarboxy- 
late. (Another formula.) The fact that this interesting sub- 
stance is produced in such small quantities made its further 
investigation almost a matter of impossibility. More recently, 
however, Professor Perkins has found that the substitution of 
ethylene chloride for the bromide is effectual in greatly 
increasing the yield of ethyl butanetetracarboxylate. When 
treated with sodium ethyl butanet etracarboxylate forms a 
bisodium compound which reacts readily with the iodides or 
chlorides of the alcohol radicals. For example, when acted on 
by methyl] iodide, the reaction takes place as follows (another 
long formula), ethyl dimethylbutanetetracarboxylate being 
formed. And so on, Mr. Lean rolling out his cacophonous 
compounds with evident zest, till in a final effort he produces 
“ethyl dibromobutanetetracarboxylate.’’ How Aristophanes 
would have loved this man! 
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A WORKMAN’S PENSION FUND. 


The Franklin Fund, which now amounts to $322,490.20, was 
bequeathed in his last will and testament to aid mechanical 
and industrial men and women by ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin, me- 
chanic, scientist, statesman and diplomat.”’ 

The Woman’s National and Industrial League have formu- 
lated a unique idea, which is to establish a pension fund for the 
relief of wage earners of the city of Boston, subject to appro- 
priate rules and regulations. 

The president of the league, Charlotte Smith, recently 
explained tg a reporter of the Boston 7raveller the proposed 
plan. She considers that the best way to dispose of the money 
would be to set it apart as a nucleus for a pension fund for the 
relief of wage earners of the city of Boston. Every working 
man or woman who contributed a small sum, as Io cents per 
week, to the fund during their years of active work, would 
receive $3.50 per week when incapacitated from labor. Or one 
could deposit a large sum at once and then receive it on instal- 
ments. Only industrious persons of good moral character 
would contribute to the fund. Criminals would be excluded. 

The majority of mankind cannot work after twenty-five 
years of active service, and a large proportion of these have no 
means of support. Hundreds of these aged people are sent to 
almshouses and other state institutions at a great expense. 

By this scheme honest industry would be encouraged, and a 
stimulus given to the working classes to provide for the future. 
Those who now depend on charity when they arrive at old age 
would receive back their own investment with interest. The 
league would have the fund controlled by the state without 
large salaries to eat up the money. 


ON Washington street, near the bridge, in Brooklyn, is a 
printer by the name of Kick, his sign reading, ‘‘Kick the 
Printer.’’ This is an invitation not often extended by the 
printer himself, but there are times when most advertising men 
would thoroughly enjoy kicking the printer whose composition 
has ruined some good bit of display.— Weekly Journalist. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





RULING PEN OUTFITS. 

The W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Company, of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, have decided to be quite liberal with the paper 
rulers of the country, with a view to inducing them to intro- 
duce the “point system’ ruling pens, which they are now 
manufacturing on the same scale as is used by the typefounder 
in casting type for the printer. The Hickok Company state 
that they will furnish free of cost with each complete outfit of 
“point system ’’ pens one of their $12 pen cabinets, with each 
compartment marked with the style of pens to be kept therein. 
The cost of the entire outfit amounts to only $52.65. It will 
pay every printer and ruler in the United States to understand 
thoroughly the use of these ‘‘ point system’”’ pens. If you will 
write the Hickok Company a postal card they will send you 
full information. ‘The offer above made of a free cabinet is not 
one which the company extends into the future, but is for 
acceptance now. 


A SLOT MACHINE FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


At various periods within the past two years the newspaper 
public have heard of slot machines which were going to take 
away all the business from the newsdealers, make the American 
News Company a remembrance of the past, and send the news- 
boy back to school. But for some reason these machines have 
failed to develop what was expected of them. They were too 
expensive, or they got out of order, or the promoters failed 
before they were fairly started. At last, however, we learn that 
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a company has been formed in New York city, and their adver- 
tisement appears in another column. They are ready to supply 
any newspaper in the Union, and as they offer to rent the slot 
machines, we do not see why all cannot have them. Certainly 
they ought to increase circulations, and those who put them in 
first will probably find that they advertise their business locally. 
We are informed that they are marvels of simplicity, and do 
not get out of order, or cheat either buyer or seller. 


AUTOMATIC REGISTER BY ELECTRICITY. 


‘The accompanying illustration shows a new electric regis- 
tering device to be used in connection with marginal book- 
folding machines, made by the Dexter Folder Company, of 
Fulton, New York. The lower wheel E has a continuous 
motion, and the upper wheel D is operated as a friction drop 
roller. As the sheet comes into the folder, the drop roller 
D is elevated to the position shown by dotted lines, but as 
soon as the sheet reaches the first fold gauge, this roller is 
brought in contact with the lower roller, and the sheet being 
between the two, is carried endwise until its advancing edge 
comes in contact with the circuit-making lever marked A A 
and tips its upper end sufficiently to cause the lower end to 
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touch the connecting point B, thus completing the electric 
circuit that lifts the friction roller D by its lever C being 
drawn down upon the electric magnet. This action is instan- 
taneous, consequently, absolutely accurate and entirely auto- 
matic. The electric connection cannot be made except by the 
advancing edge of the sheet and there can be no variation in 
the point reached by the edge of the sheet each time. The 
movement of the lever A A is so sensitive that it can be 
operated by a sheet of tissue paper. It is perfectly balanced 
and the lightest pressure will bring its lower end into electric 
contact. The space at G is slightly exaggerated in order to 
give room to illustrate the principle of construction. The 
space at this point is just sufficient to allow the sheet to move 
freely with no possibility of its edge curling up, and even 
should the edge be curled before the sheet reaches this point, 
the fender F would press it out flat before it reaches the 
electric lever, causing all sheets to lay exactly alike. The com- 
plete attachment slides in grooves, the side register being made 
by simply turning the hand wheel without stopping the 
machine. The electric attachment takes hold of the sheet at 
the same point that it was fed to in printing. The forms are so 
placed on the press that the gripper edge of the sheet comes in 
contact with the first fold gauge on the folding machine, so 
that the sheet, before it is started into the first fold rollers, is 
automatically registered to the same end and side used in 
printing, and is adjusted to the gauges with more accuracy 
than would be possible were they placed there by hand. To 
furnish the electric current sal ammoniac batteries are used. 
Four cells give an abundance of current ; two will operate the 
attachment perfectly. It requires no skill to keep the batteries 
in condition and they are inexpensive to keep in order. 

In this connection it is well to state that since the Fair 
closed the Dexter Folder Company have decided to maintain 
a permanent western office in Chicago, having taken quarters 
in Manhattan block, 307-321 Dearborn street. This branch 
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will be in charge of Mr. B. H. McCain, the gentlemanly repre- 
sentative who had charge of their exhibit at the Fair. Mr. 
McCain has been associated with the company for six years and 
is well qualified to fill the position to which the company have 
assigned him. 


BOXMAKING MACHINERY. 


Messrs. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, manufacturers and dealers 
in bookbinders’ machinery and supplies, 25 Centre street and 
2-6 Reade street, New York, and 413 Dearborn street and 136 
Plymouth place, Chicago, have been appointed sole western 
agents for the American Box Machine Company, of Amster- 
dam, New York, and of the Inman Manufacturing Company. 
The Messrs. Sheridan have taken the complete World’s Fair 
exhibit of the American Box Machine Company into their 
warehouse at Chicago as stock, and will carry a complete line 
of everything needed for a paper-box factory, including Inman 
staying machines, turning-in machines, single and double strip 
covering machines, slitting and rewinding machines, slitters, 
scorers, corner-cutters, shears, etc., and are thus prepared to 
furnish a boxmaking establishment throughout on the shortest 
possible notice. 





ADVERTISING CONTRACT RECORD. 

Dowst’s contract record and subscription book, published 
by E. lL. Granger & Co., 185 Dearborn street, Chicago, is 
winning golden opinions from many people who have tried it. 
The publishers have recently received testimonials from quite 
a number of people who are using their books attesting their 
merits. Among the letters indorsing the books are those from 
Jno. A. Cooper, accountant, Chicago 7ribune; C. E. Rollins, 
manager, the Argus, Chicago; Joseph Francis, publisher the 
Western Banker, Chicago ; John K. Allen, president, Domestic 
Engineering, Chicago; D. Van Ness Person, publisher /azuz, 
Oil and Drug Review, Chicago; Kellogg & Son, publishers 
Black and White, Chicago; D. H. Jenkins, president, Jersey 
Bulletin Company, Chicago. The publishers would be glad to 
give any information desired to those who are interested in 
books of this description. 





THE WELLS GALLEY TILTER. 


The maker of printers’ materials is always studying to pro- 
duce some new device to meet the needs of the printer. The 
latest one coming to our notice is what has been called by the 
manufacturer, Heber Wells, 8 Spruce street, New York, a ‘‘ gal- 
ley tilter,’’? an illustration of which is shown herewith. The 
tilter is neatly made of wood, and is intended to keep the gal- 
ley in such a 
position that 
type will not 
become pied, 
especially 
when galley is 
being used 
upon a stone 
or any flat sur- 
face. The ad- 
vantage of 
using one of 
these tilters in preference to a piece of furniture is that it holds 
the galley more secure; can be carried with the galley with 
ease, as its weight is small; and saves the galley from sagging 
in center when loaded with a heavy page, and thus preserves it 
from the strain to which it is often subjected. The tilters are 
made in all sizes to meet the various requirements. They are 
also constructed, when required, with a rim at the side, which 
makes them in effect a sloping galley. These will be found 
very useful to keep standing pages on or to make up on when 
the supply of galleys runs short. It will no doubt be proved 
that. this invention will meet a want that hitherto has been 
unfilled. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the sth of each 
month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later 
than the 25th of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if 
desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. 


A FIRST-CLASS proofreader (practical printer), competent 
to do local work or edit weekly newspaper, desires situation in far 
West, Oregon, California or Washington. Address ‘‘SPECTACLES,”’ care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


AGENTS WANTED—For a first-class photo-engraving, print- 

ing and electrotyping establishment, situated in New York, in the 
principal cities of the union. None but first-class men need apply. State 
experience. ‘‘O.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, Illinois. 


A't-AROUND printer wants position in first-class job office, 


or foremanship of weekly. Address ‘I. R.S.’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


Alt LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop’s ‘‘ PRACTICAL 
PRINTER,”’ 200 pages, $1. Aiso his ‘‘DIAGRAMS OF IM- 
POSITION” and ‘‘ PRINTERS’| READY RECKONER,” 50 cents 
each; the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ ORDER? BOOK,”’ price $3, and ‘‘ SPECI- 
MENS OF JOB WORK,”’ prices Sold by H. G. Bishop, 128 
Duane St., N. Y., and all tp ounders. The handiest and most 
useful works ever published fo printers. Also, by same author, 
“THE JOB PRINTER’S LIST OF PRICES AND ESTIMATE GUIDE,” 
price $1. Just published. 
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AN EXPERIENCED and competent French translator is 
prepared to furnish translations at moderate rates. Translations 
will be made for responsible parties subject to approval. Translations from 
foreign papers for trade journals a specialty. Address ‘‘ LOUIS V.,’’ care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


ARGAIN—Book and _ job office, will invoice $5,000, to be 
sold cheap. Type all on point system, 33 by 46 Babcock ** Standard ”’ 
book press, new; 8 by 12 Nonpareil jobber, cutter, Donnell wire stitcher, 
3 horse-power motor, etc. Good advertising medium goes with plant. 
Only those who mean business need answer. ‘‘ ADV.,”’ 39 West St. Joe 
street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


OR SALE--A complete and well appointed picture plant 

for making half-tone cuts; practically new. Is now averaging forty 

first-class cuts a day. Address R. ROBERTS, 69 South Water street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED—A thorough, all-around printer of good executive 
ability, competent to estimate on all classes of work, desires a posi- 
tion as superintendent in a first-class office in a growing western city, about 
January 1. Address ‘‘ H.H.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE— Eighth Medium Cleveland Gordon Press, never 
been used. All complete, with steam fixtures, at a bargain. Address 
“ CLEVELAND,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE—FORMULA and instructions for the Burning-in 
Process for half tones, by a practical photo-engraver. Address 
“FORMULA,” care INLAND PRINTER. 








OR SALE—The patents, patterns, jigs and special tools for 
building the Eclipse and Baltimore Jobber Printing Presses. Address 
MAURICE E. SKINNER, Trustee, Baltimore, Maryland. 





OR SALE—Two-thirds interest in a well-established job and 

newspaper office in one of the finest cities of the East ; well equipped 
in all respects, a good run of work and handy to paper mills ; can be 
bought with very little ready cash, and the balance on the easiest possible 
terms ; a chance of your lifetime ; it will pay you to investigate ; owners 
interested in other business. ‘C. P. J.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


OB PRINTER, with eleven years’ experience in all branches 
of job and newspaper work, wants position as foreman in office in 
good town; temperate habits and good worker. Address *‘K. E.,’’ care 
INLAND PRINTER. 
LAST CALL—American Printers’ Specimen Exchange, un- 
bound sheets, Vol. III, 75 cents ; Vol. IV, 50 cents ; both volumes, $7.00, 
postage paid. Never will be another. E H. McCLURE, Buffalo, N. Y. 





OSITION WANTED—By practical job printer; good all- 
around man ; total abstainer ; best of references. J. M. ISRAEL, JR., 
Asheville, North Carolina. 
RESSMEN — The Pressman’s Manual is the only work of its 
kind published ; contents: hints on cylinder and platen presswork ; 
how toemboss; how to make, use and care for rollers ; how to mix and use 
inks ; how to bind books and make pads; simple methods whereby every 
printer can do his own stereotyping ; price so cents, postpaid. J. H. SER- 
GEANT, 206 East Tenth street, New York city, New York. 
ITUATION WANTED— By practical printer in country 
office; seven years experience; can take charge; good references. 
Address ‘‘ U. H. J.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 
“HE ADVERTISER has had successful experience, and can 
show the best results ever accomplished by the use of machines in 
book and job composition. I want a position to manage this branch for 
some reliable firm who intend to put in a plant of machines. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address ‘‘ W. S. W.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


O COUNTRY PUBLISHERS—For sale, 8-column Prouty 
Cylinder Press. Good press for weekly paper. Will sell cheap. HIRST 
PRINTING COMPANY, Charlotte, North Carolina. 








WANTED — A few copies of the December, 1891, issue (No. 3, 
Vol. IX) of THE INLAND PRINTER, if in good condition. Will pay 
20 cents apiece for same. Mail or bring to this office. THE INLAND 
PRINTER CO. 


ANTED—A man capable of taking charge of moderate 

newspaper engraving plant ; must be competent at photography and 
etching. Address ARTHUR JENKINS, manager, the Herald, Syracuse, 
New York, stating experience, etc., and wages desired. 


ANTED—A pressman, thoroughly experienced on cut and 
general work, wants position. Address ‘‘ BOB,’ care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


WANTED—By a first-class, all-around printer, a position as 

foreman of composing room, stone man, make-up man, or assistant 
foreman, or foreman of pressroom in some western state ; am thoroughly 
up in all branches of the business, have held similar positions of trust, 
besides overseeing all departments personally of an establishment of my 
own; can furnish the best of references as to character, sobriety, ability 
and integrity. Address ‘‘ W. S. W.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


STOP, 
FRIEND! 1° Flite Rule Bender 


FOR BENDING BRASS RULE. 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. 





HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? > 








Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
‘‘Hints on Rule Bending,”’ 10 cts. 
ELITE MANUFACTURING CO., Marshall, Mich. 


THE DURANT 
COUNTERS 


Received the Highest Award 
at the World's Columbian Exposition. 


Send for Catalogue to W. N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dries 










W.N.DURAN 


> MILWAUKEE.WIS. 


~ aw. 












HARRISBURG, PA., August 20, 1893. 
MR. A. A STEWART, Salem, Mass : 

Dear Sir,—I received copy of ‘‘ The Printer’s Art’’ on the 
11th inst. I am more than pleased with it. I would not part 
with my copy for a good deal, unless I had first secured another. 
Of the different works relating to the printing trade, that I have 
read, I think ** The Printer's Art ’’ leads them all. 

MARCUS D. HOERNER. 


A Book for Printers — 113 pages, in colors, 6x8 
inches, oblong. Paper covers, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


A. A. STEWART, Box 155, Salem, Mass. 


~~S/0T- MACHINES 


FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


---. Rented on Easy Terms. 





Supply the horse cars in your city before some other paper gets in and 
excludes you. They save newsdealers’ commissions, increase circulations, 
and will advertise you. 

N. Y¥. NEWSPAPER-VENDING MACHINE CO., 
143 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


NO TROUBLE TO YOU" Pensonatcy connucren. 


HE Great Central Route Weekly California Excursions are 
in charge of experienced conductors and a uniformed 
porter, who accompany the party to destination and look after 
the wants and comforts of the passengers. 
You will save time and expense by joining our next party. 
Send for folder giving details. 


F. E. SHEARER, Manager, 191 South Clark Street, Chicago. 
E. L. LOMAX, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt., Omaha, Neb. 
Or, W. T. HOLLY, C. P. & T. A., Union Pac. R’y, 191 Clark St., Chicago. 


“The Hrt of Embossing 
Simplified.” 


OMPLETE PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS, 
the necessary plates to practically demonstrate the possi- 
bility of doing 
EMBOSSING ON ORDINARY 
JOB PRESSES ror - .- $2.50 
THE ECONOMIC EMBOSSING CO., 
M— 26 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 
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We wish to friends, both far and near, 
“A Merry Christmas—Glad New Year !”’ 


It has been said by many, yes, 
By almost everyone, we guess, 
That Christmas feeling’s dying out, 
And Santa Claus don't go about 
As once he used to, with his toys 
For all the little girls and boys. 
In fact, ’tis said—you need’nt scoff— 
His trade is really falling off 
From what it was in other years, 
And that he’ll have to sell his deers 
To keep expenses down. You see, 
There’s so much competition, he 
With his old-fashioned means and ways 
Don’t think the modern method pays. 
Indeed, just here his trouble lies, 
Kris Kringle does’nt advertise. 
We've a department—special care 
In illustrating ’s taken there. 
We work to suit all trades and men— 
Come in and see us now and then. 
If you’ve a thing you wish to shove, 
We'll illustrate it—(see above), 
Engrave it in a superb way, 
You print it—it will surely pay. 


When you write, please mention THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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275 MONROE ST. CHICAGO ILL. YU 4A 


¥Zor ILLUSTRATORS © ENGRAVERS 


4 “AND ELECTROTYPERS & 2 ® 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


.. THE MANUFACTURERS OF.... i .. THE ... 

| BEST JOB PRESS IN THE MARKET 

| FOR 
The Merfected Mrouty Bress  — satr-Tone wort 
AND 
tae: EMBOSSING. 

REQUEST YOU TO SEND FOR A CATALOGUE OF —— = 

THEIR MACHINES, AND SPECIMENS MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 

THOROUGHLY INVESTIGATE THEIR MERITS. o—_—_—_ ———— -- - —--- —___ 





The Reasons Why..... 


Solid bed, backed by six heavy impression screws (controlled by the platen 
adjuster), solid yoke, reinforced by a heavy steel shaft, extending the entire length, 
steel shafts and drawbars. 


Four rollers on each press, which, in conjunction with our patented fountain, 
give a splendid distribution, with all the working advantages of the disk. By our 
patent roll, the ink is distributed three times as much as with the ordinary press 
and fountain. The catalogue tells you all about it. 


The heaviest job press in the market, and as fast as the lightest. 








¢ THE GEO. W.PROUTY GO. 
STE E L TY PE itdemied IN MASSACHUSETTS. ) 
CATALOGUE | Office and Manufactory: 
For Wood and Printers | 170 and 172 Oliver Street, 
—: ei ae i j BOSTON, MASS. ; 





Our Unparalleled Success 


WARRANTS US IN ASSUMING THAT OUR GOODS GIVE 
SATISFACTION TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


*+** WE have been awarded a MEDAL and DIPLOMA at the 
WORLD’S FAIR, and are the ONLY manufacturers in our line receiving any 
award whatever. If you are in need of 


ih WOOD TYPE #- 


” Printers’ Furniture 


of any description, do not fail to let us know your needs. We 
can save you money on the original purchase, and the use of 
the goods will make you further savings. Our goods can be 
purchased direct from us or through any reliable dealer in 


printers’ supplies. 


The Hamilton Mfg. Co., 


Two Rivers, Wis. 
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ENGRAVERS OF PRINTING PLATES 
BY ALL PROCESSES. 


Our 
€;nameled (jopper 


Balf-T one 


JYrocess 





Is the Best in Use! 





It not only produces accurate and beautiful 
results, but its printing quality 


is unsurpassed. 


TORR IPI 


New York Engraving and Printing 60. 
320 and 322 Pearl Street, 


New York. 


A. R. HART, PRESIDENT. SEND FOR OUR 


J.C. VON ARX, VICE-PRESIDENT 


C. M. COOPER, SFCRETARY. _ SPECIMEN SHEETS. ; 
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‘Do you want an Experienced, Efficient 
and Economical 


ASSISTANT EDITOR ? 





The syndicate service of the American Press Asso- 
ciation will supply that need perfectly. It will fill every 
department of your paper, except the local, in a more satis- 
factory manner than an assistant editor could, and leave 
you free to concentrate your attention on locals and adver- 
tising. This service costs from 20 to 33 cents a column, 
including first-class cuts, and saves the expense of compo- 
sition. Its utility has been demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of over 6,000 publishers. 


THIS ASSISTANT EDITOR 














Is fully up to date; always on time; never kicks; no 
brain fag; no bodily ills; enterprising, but 
quiet and inoffensive. 






SEND FOR 
SPECIMEN BOOK 


a 7 BUFFALO 
g O « PRINTING INK WORKS, 






For further information, address 


AAMERIGAN PRESS ASSOGIATION, —w 


Ni 
NANINZNANANS, 
YENZ 
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PRICE $175.00. 


\ 
Mi 


Wa Vill! 
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THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


» PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’ 
+ AND PAPER MAKERS’ 


e® MACHINERY. 


woo", @ BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, G'™isero%er wonroesr., CHICAGO. 
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THE WETTER NUriBeRING MACHINE 


STRONG. COMPACT. DURABLE. 


The C¢ ut Illustrates the latest improved 


Wetter Consecutive 
Numbering Machine for use on printing presses, which 
has within the past six years gained a world wide repu- 
tation. Over 6,000 of these ‘‘PRONOUNCED” money 
makers being in constant use by all the leading bank 
note companies and printing offices throughout the 
United States and all European countries. 

It is the smallest typographical numbering machine 
that can be produced, and is superior to any other 
method for executing any class of numbering; being so 
small in size permits of printing and numbering at one 
single impression, a saving of 100 per cent. 





PATENTED MAY 26, 1885. 
PATENTED OCT. 16, 1888. 


SELF- "CHANGING. REQUIRES NO ATTACHMENTS. 


‘There is no wear or tear to the machine; being con- 
structed entirely of best tool steel, they will last a lifetime. 

They are sold at a very moderate price, enabling 
every small printing establishment to have a numbering 
machine to perform its own numbering and avoid the 
delay consequent to sending the work to larger estab- 
lishments. 

Write for catalogue and circular. Correspondence 
solicited. 





BGS All the Admission Tickets of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition are numbered with the Wetter 
Numbering Machine. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 20 AND 22 MORTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





Five Different Sizes. From $75.00 Up. 





Hand Power, Foot Power, Steam 








DONNELL 





PATENTED 


MAY 11, 1886. 
JULY 31, 1888. 
JULY 16, 1889. 
JULY 29, 1890. 
MARCH 8, 1891. 





Power, Flat and Saddle Table. 


TITCHING 
MACHINES 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 


Will stitch from one sheet of paper to 
1% inches in thickness. 


Has New SELF-ADJUSTING 
“WIRE STRAIGHTENER.” 


SELF-ACTING GAUGE, 


WHICH INSTANTLY ADJUSTS FOR ANY 
THICKNESS OF WORK. 


NEW SPOOL TENSION. 


° Hundreds in use all over 
The F avor ite No. 3. the United States. The 
No. 3 improved will compete with any DOUBLE HEAD MACHINE and only 
requires one operator. Every revolution of the pulley feeds, forms, 
drives and clinches a staple, and the capacity of the machine only depends 
on the operator. It is usually run about 120 revolutions per minute. 
There are no parts to change on this machine. Uses flat and round wire. 
Will Stitch from One Sheet of Paper to 3% Inch Thickness, either Flat or 
Saddle. 


BEST STEEL WIRE—Guaranteed for all Sizes and Makes of Stitching 
Machines at the Lowest Market Prices. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


E. P. DONNELL MFG. CO. pooxsinpeRs: machinery. 


Nos. 327 and 329 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


FACTORY: 68 Plymouth Place. 


ERNEST RAYFIELD, Manager. 
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HERE ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 


But when you get through experimenting, | 











come back, as everybody does, to the old 
reliable goods of 
GEO. MATHER’S SONS COMPANY, 


29 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
106 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The DEXTER ELECTRIC REGISTER 
... ATTACHMENT 


Bigbest Award 


on Folding Wachinery 







4LECTAIC MAGNET. 


at Golumbian 


Exposition > — +} 
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AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION... 
+. WRITE US FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR..... 


DEXTER FOLDER Go., - FULTON.N. Y. 
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NOOR 
INSTRUCTION #2828 


‘ - Metal Engraving 


FOR GOLD AND SILVER MARKING, ETC. 


A book for the apprentice, with Copies, Script 
Alphabets, Old English Text, Monograms, Ciphers, 
Inscriptions, etc. Showing how to learn engraving, 
the kind of tools to use and how to use them, with full 
instructions and illustrations, and giving a synopsis of 
the different branches and general information on en- 
graving. 48 pages; price, by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 


PREMIUM OFFER. 


To anyone sending us two subscriptions at the 
regular rate, $2.00 per year, the $4.00 to accompany 
the order, we will give one of the above books as a 
premium. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


.++» PUBLISHERS... 
CHICAGO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 






SPECIMENS OF 
LETTERPRESS 
PRINTING ::: 


E HAVE made arrangements with MESSRS. 
TOPHAM & LuPTON, of Harrogate, England, 
publishers of the above work, to supply same to 
readers of The Inland Printer. The book contains 
48 leaves of high grade specimens in black and colors, 
and is printed in excellent style. Size of page 8% x 11 
inches. American printers can get many ideas and 
suggestions as to arrangement of colors and style of 
composition by securing a copy of this book. It is 
Sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of 90 cents. About three weeks are re- 
quired to fill orders. Address, 


well worth the price. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 








Headquarters ss 
Liberty Presses. 


Oe SOLE AGENTS FOR ——~® 


M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESSES. 
Office of M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS CO. 


MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY, 
No. 52 and 54 Frankfort Street, 
NEW YORK. 









FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


POWER 





THE OrTo Gas ENGINE 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Boiler, 
No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 


35,000 IN USE! No DANGER. 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSE-POWER. 





OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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CALENDARS! 


PEERLESS <> LINE 
ARE UNSURPASSED. 


ISI 


OUR LINE IS NOW READY. 


OVER 120 VARIETIES. UNEXCELLED FOR BEAUTY AND DESIGN. PRICE 
LISTS ON APPLICATION, FULL LINE OF SAMPLES BY EXPRESS, $2.50. 
REBATE ON $35.00 ORDER. 

LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS. 


KOERNER & HAYES, 


THE BUFFALO <QS> LITHOGRAPHERS. .. somes Peprion ot GOOAGK & 00. 


100 LAKE VIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Isn’t It Simple and Neat! 


M EGILL’S PATE NT 
Screw Adjusting Gauge Pins. 
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Meet with favor everywhere, as do all other 
varieties of Megill’s Gauge Pins. 

A style for every purpose. Send for circulars. 
Sold by all dealers. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane St., NEW YORK. 





ROYLE'S iauiines — 


RADIAL ARM, STRAIGHT-LINE AND OTHER KINDS. 









AND MACHINERY FOR ELECTROTYPERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


OUR ROUTING CUTTERS Ag,cnicacet atic Bek" 
Send for Circulars to 


SHOOT PLANES, DRILLS, i | 
CIRCULAR anp JIG SAWS, TRIMMERS, 
we JOHN ROYLE & SONS, a 
PATERSON, N.v. 





IONEER PAPER STOCK CO 


PACKERS 
aso GRADERS oF 
PAPER STOCK. 


822 & 324 S. DESPLAINES ST., 
105 & 107 LAW AYE, 


CHICAGO. 


PERRY KRUS, Paces’, 





ROM every place where this work has circulated, the 
most enthusiastic expressions have come concerning 
its value, both as an example of fine printing and as 


(©) a practical instructor in the art. It is a publication we 


= 
ll nter’s ( can commend for its practicability, its good taste, and its 
suggestiveness to the ambitious printer. 


t PRICE, POSTPAID, IN PAPER COVER, $1.00; IN CLOTH, $1.50 
r ° ... Can be purchased at the office of 


By A. A. STEWART. THE INLAND PRINTER Co., CHICAGO. 
...A Text Book and Book of H e To anyone sending us three yearly 
Specimens. 113 pages, 6 x 8 Special Offer ° subscriptions at $2.00 each, we will 
inches, oblong. mail a copy of this work FREE as a premium. 


_ RULING PENS. | 
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The Dredge Ruling Pen. 


EXTRA FINE LINES. 
NO MIXING OF INKS. 
BEST PEN MADE. 


A. DREDG E, Manufacturer, 
103 Beekman St., - NEW YORK. 











| PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


Charles Enew Johnson & C0. 


eb. OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
pcmcia | 99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
: 1 529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


See URNISHED ON | ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIG AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS 
inl inaiies BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 





TRADE MARK. 














GRAY’S FERY—SSS=== 
Printing Ink— 
-WORKS 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
198 Clark St. + + + CHICAGO. 


gio Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
56 Beekman Street, NEw YORK. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE. 











acKellar’s oG kA sremomno wor“ AB 
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e @ 
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MANUAL OF TYPOGRAPHY, containing practical directions for managing all depart- 
Sti meuts of a printing office, as well as complete instructions for apprentices; with several 
oe - useful tables, numerous schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. 
This work should be in the hands of every printer. The seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged, 


384 pp., bound in cloth, we have in stock, and can furnish promptly. Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 
Do not fail to secure a copy. Address orders to 


THE INLAND FRINTEK COMPANY, 


2i2gz-21% Monroe street, CHICAGO. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND- 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 
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: WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 
“Unabridged.” 
Ten years spent in 
revising, 100 editors 
employed, more than 
$300,000 expended. 
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A Grand Educator 
Abreast of the Times 
A Library in Itself 








Invaluable in thee 
household, and to the 
teacher, professional 
man, self-educator. @ 
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,Ask your 7 Rookselier to show it toyou. 


Published by 

G.& C. MERRIAM CO.,SPRINGFIELD,Mass.,U.S.A. 
@ (@& Send for free prospectus containing specimen 
@ pages, illustrations, testimonials, etc. 

(Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. , 
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The Engraver and Printer 


The 
Souvenir. Stationery World 


AND FANCY GOODS REVIEW, 


eae i dent organ specially devoted to the 
PRINTER announce the publication of an ay eae ee oe 


HE publishers of THE ENGRAVER AND 


artistic folio of six art prints, size 9x12. The 
prints are representative of the highest produc- conpucTeD By 8. CHAS. PHILLIPS. 
tions of modern engraving, and the printing | , “The most artistic and go-ahead trade journal 
reflects the standards of the art. in Europe. 
The price of this folio is $1.00, at which price | Chief Offices, 180 FLEET STREET, | 


OPPOSITE ‘‘ THE DAILY CHRONICLE’’ OFFICE. 


T Vv ND PRINTER CO seroma then 
a er oe ” ; Telegraphic ee, fe ogee Lonpon.” 


84 Summer St., Boston, Mass. ASC" Co 


it will be forwarded by mail, prepaid. 








WL. 2. MicUOy, 


DEALER IN 
Presses, Type and Printers’ Materials, 
54 FARRINGDON Roap, 
LONDON, ENG. 


AGENT FOR Subscriptions will be promptly forwarded. 
The monthly parts on sale. 


fod 
Che anland Printer. Subscription, 12shillings per annum, in advance. 





*¢ THD + + SUBSCRIPTION: 
TWO SHILLINGS 


Papert and Printing rea annum 


POST FREE. 


Trades Journal, raze stamps of 


any nationality re- 
(QUARTERLY.) ceived in payment. 


Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 
seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, 
in fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly 
(and who is not?), in Printing and Paper ought 
to subscribe. 


Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps 
of Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in 
every issue. 


JOHN SOUTHWARD, EpirTor. 
86 Loughborough Road, - LONDON, ENGLAND. 


BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED—A SHORT METHOD! 


Nichols’ Periect Order and Record Book 


FOR PRINTERS. 
(COPYRIGHT, 1891.) 
Bound Half Russia. Capacity, 3,000 Orders. j PRICE, $3.00. 


This Book serves both as an Order Book and Journal—no journalizing being necessary—making 
a short method of bookkeeping. Size of Book, 9 x 12 inches. 

By using this Book you can learn at a glance whether orders are a their cost, and if they 
have been posted. Once ent2red in this Book, it is impossible to omit charging an order. Address 


orders to ; 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





THE EFFEGTIVE PUBLISHING GO. tm 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Percy J. T. SYMES, Manacine Director. 





RE open to undertake the publishing of 
English editions of successful American 
papers on reascnable terms. Sound con- 

nection throughout England and Colonies, and 
proprietors of the leading printers’ and kindred 
trades journal in England; also other papers. 
Exceptional facilities. 


The Effeetive Advertiser. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10.000. 2d. Monthly. 


NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. The WORLD’S Commercial Intelligence 
relating to Mill Construction, the Paper and 
Allied Trades. 

PRACTICAL, Data and Wrinkles relating 
to Paperand Pulp Manufacture. Illustrations 
of New Mechanical Appliances, and Tech- 
nical Queries and Answers. 

DEPENDABLE Market Reports and the 
Closest Prices of Home and Foreign Rags, 
Wood Pulps and all Raw Materials, Chemi- 





cals, etc. ‘ 
A WEEKLY Record of Imports at and b 
Exports from all United Kingdom Ports. 
£1 per Annum, post free to any address in the World. Editor, Publisher and Proprietor, 
43° SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY W. JOHN STONHILL, 58 Shoe Lane, LONDON. i 





The only organ of the Trade 
TYPO in the Australian Colonies. 
American Manufacturers 
and Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery 
and Books will reach a large and profitable 
market by advertising in TYPO. 
Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 
free. 
R. COUPLAND HARDING, 


PUBLISHER, 
WELLINGTON, - . NEW ZEALAND. 








The LARGEST Subscribed Circulation THE 


oce AND...» IsITHOGR PHI pcre sarap A a 
The LARGEST Advertising Patronage Sea 

Of any Printing and Paper Trades’ Journal See 
" in the United ingame, is , Sonne cons oa ART J OURNALs. 


possessed by 
THE ONLY TRADE JOURNAL 


THE BRITISH PRINTER REPRESENTING THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE 


OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE 
THE ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 
CONDUCTED BY ROBERT HILTON, 
Bi-Monthly. ‘ s 
9,000 cach issue, 58,0 year. Specimen copy, 10d. Post free, —— The hithographie Art Journal 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
25 Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E. C. Temple Court, 5, 7, 9 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


Technical Information Given. 
Sample Copies, Twenty Cents. 




















PATTON'S POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


Circulating to the Three Americas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, 
Leading Journal in the World in the Printing 
Arts and Industries. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ JOURNAL, 
Leading Journalin the World in the Lithographic 
Arts and Industries. 


PAPEL Y PRENSA, 
Leading Spanish ee in the Graphic Arts 
and Industries. 


Subscriptions in the United States and Canada, Two Dol- 
lars. Foreign Subscriptions, Three Dollars. 


Combined circulation reaches the largest purchasing con- 
stitvency covered by any publisher of this class in the world. 
Write for combination rates including entire circulation. 


W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
1004 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


$a Revista Cipografica. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


THE ONLY Journal devoted to Printing in Mexico. 


It circulates profusely throughout Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, and also in Spain. 

Manufacturers and dealers in Printers’ Material 
are invited to publish advertisements in this 
paper, and the publishers guarantee a good and 
ptofitable success. RATES MODERATE. 

Correspondence in English solicited. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 A YEAR; 10 CTS. PER COPY. 


Ep. M. VARGAS & Co., 
Publishers and Proprietors, 


P. O. Box 34. YRAPUATO, GTO., MEXxICco. 





The American Art Printer. 


Devoted to the Typographic Art and 
Kindred Industries. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
A PRACTICAL EDUCATOR. 


Technically Suitable tie Compositors, Pressmen 
and Apprentices. 





~ $2.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
SINGLE COPIES, TWENTY CENTS. 


C. E. BARTHOLOMEW, 


22 COLLEGE PLACE, 
New YorK. 


[Jnion Printer. 


THE ESPECIAL ADVOCATE OF THE TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL, UNIONS OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


The Best Trade Paper published in the East! 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One Year, - - - - - - - $1.00 
Six Months, - +--+ - - p .50 


CHARLES J. DUMAR, Editor, 


12°Chambers St., Room 10, 
NEW YORK. 


WARREN C. BROWNE, 
PUBLISHER. 
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Tue F. W. THURSTON 


GLUE 


COMPANY 


29 and 31 River St., 
CHICAGO 


CAN FURNISH YOU VERY 


SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED 
FOR 
BOOK- 
BINDERS’ 
USE 


» Strong 
i 
s Elastic 


AG 


% Cilue 


+» ALSO... 


Thurston’s Liquid Fish Glue 


(READY FOR USE) 


The Strongest Adhesive Known. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON REQUEST. 





AKRON, Ohio, July 30, 1891. 
OWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., 
Publishers of THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER 
and THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF 
PRINTING AND BOOKMAKING, 126 and 128 
Duane Street, New York: 

Gentlemen—I inclose list of twenty-five sub- 
scribersto THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER. I prom- 
ised my men that you would commence the first 
number with July and also send them the two 
numbers of THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF 
PRINTING AND BOOKMAKING, and hope you will 
be able to do this. C,H. KNOTT, 


P.S.—Since writing the foregoing have received one more 
name, making twenty-six paid. You will receive payment 
from all parties direct from the office. 


All subscribers to THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER ($2.00 a 
year) receive, without further charge, quarterly parts of THE 
AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING AND BOOKMAK- 
ING, as published. Send for sample copies. No intelligent 
printer can afford to be without these publications. 





The Typographical Review 


Official Journal of the Eighth District Union. 
Sees 
HE representative Trade paper of the North- 

west. Complete reports of the condition of 
trade, etc., compiled by officers of the District 
Union, are published monthly, and its pages 
are brimful of original articles on important 
questions. 

Per Annum, 50 cts. Six Months, 25 cts. 

Sample Copies, 5 cts. 


E. K. SARGISON, 


Box 556, SEATTLE, WASH 





W. H. COX, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Gold Leaf and Dental Foil, 
ALSO DEALER IN 


METAL AND ALUMINUM LEAF, 
BRONZE POWDERS, Etc. 


839 West Indiana Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The best possible returns made for Skewings, 
Gilders' Rags, Cotton Waste, etc. 





WEST OF THE ALLEGHENIES. 


Western Coated Paper and Card Company, 


Room 618 HOME INSURANCE BUILDING, 


REMEMBER THIS COMPANY for anything in the line of Coated, Enameled and Pasted Goods. 





CHICAGO. 


Lithograph, Chromo Papers and Blanks our 


specialties, fully guaranteed not to stretch in printing any number of colors, not to curl, and to be ink-saving. [lountings to order. 
If you wish to secure prompt delivery, low freights and excellent Paper, send your orders. 








WOOD TYPE 


1S CUT—NOT PRESSED. 




















Strong Slat Cases. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
The Cut shows the 


Send for a Catalogue. 
——_————~__- 


HEBER WELLS, 
8 SPRUCE STREET, 





SEND FOR SAMPLES AND o~ 


—— ii 
~ 400& 402 N-THIRD ST. | 
ST.LOUIS, MO.’ 








LocK IN THE SLATS. 


NEW YORK. 





GUI 





PATENTS. 


Patents, Caveats and Trade Marks procured, Rejected Appli- 
cations Revived and Prosecuted. 


All business before the U. S. 


Patent Office promptly attended to for moderate fees, and no 
charge made unless Patent is secured. Send for ‘* INVENTOR’S 


= 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 
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STON 60. 





Linen Ledger and Record Paper 


These papers have been in constant 
use by Bankers, Commercial Houses and 
for County and City Records for more 
than twenty-five years, and where dura- 
bility and long service are required they 
are unequaled by any in the market. 


MILLS AT 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Do You 
Buy 
Cards? 











Or, Are You One 
Of Those Who Still Contend 


‘That you can buy your cardboard and cut your cards 


yourself cheaper than you can buy them already cut. 
If you are one of these, please read every word of 
this circular, for we shall try to convince you, for your 
own profit—and ours. 








Example. 

YOUR WAY. 
23 Sheets, No. 63 4 Ply Peerless Bristol @ 2y%c. . . $0.64 
Time of one man, % hour, at $12.00 per week, . . .10 
$0.74 

OUR WAY. 

1.020 Cards, No. 63 4-ply Peerless Bristol, size 48, 

Banded in 51’s, and 510 in a box, hia Sia Sar sh 65 
You Save, ... . $0.09 


The Result be eet 


Your cards cost you 9 cents per 1,000 more, besides 
being cut on a paper-cutter with a dull knife (perhaps), 
showing a ‘feathered edge,’’ while ours are cut by 
hand, one at a time, so every card is perfect. We 
band all our cards in 51’s and put them up 510 
in a nice, neat box. You may say this is not neces- 
sary ; no, it is not necessary, but it iseconomy. If you 
have your cards in packages, say of 500, and want to 
print 200 for a customer, you will not always stop to 


-%. 














tie up the other 300, but will shove them back on the 
shelf, and when you again have occasion to use them 
you will find many of them are soiled — wasted. If 
they are in a box you will take out your 200 cards and 
put the lid back on the box. You will do this when 
you would not tie up a package. 


Then Again... 


If you print 500 cards, you will put them back in 
the box and send to your customer, and he will 
not get out of patience every time he wishes a 
few cards to put in his pocket. 


You may say you cannot use cut cards because there 
are so many different sizes, and you cannot afford to 
carry so large a stock. Now let us look into this and 
see. A customer comes into your office and wants 
some cards printed. You ask him what size he wants, 
and he says, ‘‘Oh, I-don’t know,”’ and asks you to 
show him some samples. You bring out a large box 
in which you keep samples of jobs you have done and 
begin to throw them out until he picks one up with 
the remark ‘‘this will do.”’ Now the chances are it 
will be one that does not cut to advantage, but you 
will say that makes no difference, as the customer pays 
for it. Suppose he does, he would pay the same price 
for a regular size and you would make just that much 
more profit on his order. 


Now Suppose you have, say, five regular sizes, viz: 
Postal, 48, 55, 63 and 70 on your shelf, you will have 


2 $e 











a card of each size on your desk, and when your cus- 
tomer comes in you will show him these and ask him 
which he wants; he will pick one out and it will 
never occur to him that there might be a thousand 
and one other sizes. 


BY BUYING CUT CARDS 


You will know exactly just what 1,000 cards 
cost you, but if you cut them, you don’t know, 
except in a general way. 


What We Want is that you should have a trial order, 
so that you can give this matter a practical test, be- 
lieving thereby you will be convinced. If you are at 
all interested, address a letter to us marked ‘‘ Card 
Department’’ and we will send you by return mail a 
complete set of samples, representing our various lines. 


We Have but One Price on Cards. 


We will sell you 1,000 at the same price as we 
would 50,000, and at the same price your competitor 
must pay. 


Trusting you will send for our Samples and Prices, 


we are, 
Yours truly, 


J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
216=218 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 


ake 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


L. L. Brown Varer Co. 


ADAMS, MASS. 


DO NOT PUT “NEW WINE INTO OLD BOTTLES,” 


but they often record valuable documents and 
accounts upon paper of an inferior quality ; 
thus practicing a “Penny wise and Pound 
foolish” economy, saving a few cents per 
pound on the paper that enters into the 
making of a County Record or Ledger. The 
result is, after a few years the leaves become 
yellow and brittle by use, they break out at 
the back, and a book in which are inscribed 
valuable records, to which time gives added 
value, is a source of care and anxiety ever after. 
There are certain brands of Ledger Papers 
to be relied upon, made of the best possible 
rag stock, new cuttings, linen fiber, that time 
and age will not deteriorate; such is the 
L. L. Brown Paper Co’s Linen Ledgers. This 
company has made a specialty of this one 
article, “Linen Ledger Paper,” for more than 
forty years; it is the same year after year, 
strength of fiber insuring durability in daily 
use, and a sizing that resists climatic changes 
are points of excellence that commend this 
brand to those who want the best. Ask your 
stationer or blank book maker for our brand. 


Yours truly, 


The L. L. Brown Paper Co. 


Se 
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WE Beat the World! 


We received more medals and diplomas at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition than any other 
manufacturer of Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


A LIST OF OUR PRIZE-WINNERS: 


SHERIDAN’S “AUTO” CUTTER.. 

“THE SHERIDAN” CUTTER. 
SHERIDAN’S “PERFECTION” CUTTER. 
SHERIDAN’S “PERFECT GEM” LEVER CUTTER. 
SHERIDAN’S ARCH EMBOSSER. 
SHERIDAN’S ROD EMBOSSER AND INKER. 
SHERIDAN’S ROLLER BACKER. 
SHERIDAN’S CIRCULAR SHEARS. 


We received the only medal and diploma on Arch Embossers; 
the only medal and diploma on Rod Embossers and Inkers; the 
only medal on Roller Backer; the only medal and diploma on 
Circular Shears; and medal and diplomas on every one of our 
Paper Cutters. 





ESTABLISHED 18865. 





T.W.& C.B. SHERIDAN, 


OFFICES AND SALESROOMS: 


25 Centre St. and 2, 4, 6 Reade St. 413 Dearborn St. and 136 Plymouth PI. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Works — Champlain, N. Y. 
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WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 





Make exclusively high grade 
loft-dried Papers. | Product, 

They are the largest manu- 27 Tons 
facturers of these goods in j Daily. 
the world. 


Their many departments, each fully equipped, enable them to 
supply promptly any requirements where beauty and excellence are 
desired. 


Their.... 


Possess all known merits as 
Ledger Papers, 


to durability, strength 


. 


Bond Papers, writing surface, color and 
Linen Papers, general appearance. 
Thele .... / 
4 wine \ Arethe Papers par excellence 
White Flat Writings, ] for business stationery. 
Tinted Flat Writings, Their writing qualities are 


in either laid or wove, antique or : perfect, and the printer or 
smooth finish, lithographer can, by using 
them, get his best effects. 
Their .... 
Wedding Bristols, 
Mill Bristols, 


in both white and tints, and in many 
gradings of quality, 


Are the very best goods to 
be had for all purposes, 
where cardboard is re- 
quired. 


Their goods, in each department, are, above all things, uniform in 
quality and character. No competing goods are even claimed to 
approach them in this respect. 

Their prices are no higher than the prices others ask for inferior 
goods. ' 

They will be pleased to send you samples, if your dealer doesn’t 


carry the goods. 
WM. WHITING, TREASURER. 





INLAND PRINTER. 





GEO. W. MOSER, Treas,- Gen. Mgr. 


GEo. F. KENNY, President. 
FRANK A. BURGESS, Secretary. 


N\oser-ursess 
Paper Gompany, 


DEALERS IN 


=< PAPER S:= 


CARDBOARD, RULED GOODS, 
ENVELOPES, 
TAGS, TWINES, ETC. 


2357 and 259 (onroe Street, 


—+-» SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. -4--<— 








HIGH GRADE LINEN LEDGER. 








Dundee 
Secord, 


FAC-SIMILE OF WATERMARK. 

















: 





MANUFACTURED BY 


RIVERSIDE PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Each sheet is watermarked with the name and our 
trade mark as shown above, and is a guarantee of 
its quality. 








USED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES BY STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MAKERS. 


We have the following ExcrustvE AGENTS for the Cities named: 


NEW YORK—VERNON BROS. & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA— NESCOCHAGUE MFG. Co. 





DENVER-—E. A. PETERS & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO —CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH. 
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KEITr PAPER GOMPANY 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 


FACSIMILE Dp & 


OF 38 
WATERMARKS. DY 
ea Y 


KEITH LEDGER PAPERS 2%¢. well made, strong, hard sized, 


. : , tule nicely, write easily, erase and re- 
write without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 














SEND 
FOR 
SAMPLES. 


















RAVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Perfec- 
- tion Tints, and are used by Lithographers, Stationers 
and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, Insurance 


Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put up ruled 
and folded, in the usual sizes. 





WESTLOGK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, anc are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in 
the principal centers of distribution throughout the Gountry. 
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Established 1852. 
Incorporated 1874. 


aX 


Bradner Smith & Gompany, 


Paper Makers, 


119 Monroe Street, 
Ghicago. 











ANY ORDERS FOR GOODS 
RECENTLY CARRIED BY 
F. P. ELLIOTT & CO. 
SHOULD BE SENT TO US. 














OUR FIRST-CLASS 
TREASURY BOND, 
BANK NOTE ano 
PARCHMENT PAPERS 
ARE UNEXCELLED. 
we 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST GRADES OF PAPERS. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 





. 
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OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
MERCANTILE BOND. 
WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS 
anv BRISTOL BOARDS. 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| 


WATERMARKED 


“SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER.” 
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WADE’S 
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Standard 
Printing Inks 


MANUFACTURED BY 


“ ...H. D. WADE & CO. 


No. 28 READE ST. 
NEW YORK. 











...\AJade’s [ns 








—as a 7 Nail 
FOR SALE IN ALL VARIETY BY OUR AGENTS, are exported to all parts of the world. ; 
AS FOLLOWS: In ordering through commission houses ade S pks. 
” 1 eee 
MARDER, LUSE & Co. FOUNDRY, . . . . Chicago, Ill. : or other sources always specify 
MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, . Minneapolis, Minn. ; N Fine News, Extra News and Book Inks. Black, Easy 
l ews, Worki d ODORLESS 
MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, . . . .Omaha, Neb. orking an ae PRS, 
St. Louis Paper Go.,. . . . . . . S&. Louis, Mo. - ae ian 
; ; eile . . _. _ Glossy, Har rying—will not dry on press 
THE LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS CO., . . Cincinnati, oo. Job Inks “= or sole, “Made Ratra Quick Drying, 
CLEVELAND PAPER CO., . . . . . Cleveland, Ohio. Double Extra Quick Drying or Triple Extra 
J. A.REED& Co... . . . . . . Pittsburgh, Pa. Quick Drying when required ‘ 
MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, e made from PuRE LINSEED OIL. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Fine Cut Inks ee Intensely Black and Glossy . 
MATHER MANUFACTURING Co., . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
For all classes of work—made in 
DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDRY,. . . . . Boston, Mass. =: 
H y p C Alb N.Y Colored Inks PuRE LINSEED OIL Varnish and free 
UDSON VALLEY PAPER CO., . . . . any, N. Y. een dna. ATES . 
C.P. KNIGHT, .... .. . . Baltimore, Md. 
GEO. M. SAVAGE, . .. . . . . . Detroit, Mich. LITHOGRAPHIC AND PLATE INKS, COPYABLE INKS, 
E. C. PALMER & Co.,Ltd, . . . . New Orleans, La. TINTS OF ALL SHADES, GOLD INKS, ENGRAVERS’ 
DENVER TYPE FOUNDRY, . . . . . . Denver, Colo. PROOF INKS, BOOKBINDERS’ INKS, SIZES, VAR- 


NISHES AND BRONZE POWDERS ......2458#4-. 


CANADIAN AGENTS. ; : 
Inks at $1.50 per pound and over furnished in collapsible tubes 


BUNTIN, REID & Co., . . . . . . Toronto, Ont. when so desired. 

BUNTIN, GILLIES & CO., . . . . Hamilton, Ont. We also make Inks for Tin Foil, Celluloid and Playing Card 
Geo. McGoun & Co., . . . . Montreal, P. Q. Printing, Paging, Numbering, Spool and Wood Printing and Metal 
O’LOUGHLIN Bros.& Co., . . . Winnipeg, Man. Decorating. pe ee ie Seg! a Oa cE, ae, GS 
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Guts Attract 
Attention. 

















hat’s why this one caught 


your eye. 


That’s the reason our advertisements in 
this journal during the past few months have 


caused much favorable comment. ‘They are works of 


(WOOD ENGRAVING) 


art, from the illustrators’ and engravers’ standpoint. 





| What we can do for ourselves we can do for you. 


Cuts Draw Trade. They have a commercial 


value when judiciously 





used, and bring a return for every dollar wisely spent. Try them for making 
a pamphlet more readable, a book more valuable, a newspaper ad. more 
effective. Many dollars’ worth of printed matter go into the business man’s 
waste basket daily, because some dry statement of fact was not embellished 
with an engraving. This dog cut, for instance, would enhance the value of 


a pamphlet intended to attract dog fanciers. That illustrates the idea. 


coming year should interest 


A Proposal oa do your Engraving for the | lex 


you. We respectfully submit the same for your attention. 


Write and learn what we can do for you. The methods that 


we'use are 


HALF 2TONE 
ZINC ETCHING anpb 
W@D ENQKAVING 





A PROPOSAL. 
(ZINC ETCHING—Newspaper Style) 


Send for Information, Prices and Estimates, or for samples of our work, 
and kjndly mention THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ee ero 8 


BLOMGREN Bros. & CO. A 175 Monroe Street, 
->» ENGRAVERS: - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WHY IS IT? 


PRINCIPLED LESA\El), representing competin ress 
| ALES p J pareg: 


manufacturers, seem to have a special “grudge” against the 


BABCOCK OPTIMUS 


And claim to cite an instance where a certain press of this style 
did not give satisfaction, 

Unselfish fellows, indeed, who either have the interest of pro- 
spective buyers at heart, or else afe alarmed at the steadily increasing 
sales of BABCOCK /\\achines, 

‘The press which they refer to wag the first of its kind ever 
sold in the West; was used for several years in a Chicago printing 
office; passed through a serious conflagration, fal'ing from the 
fourth floor into a basement, and is today in use in a large Indiana 
office, Whose owner says he “wouldn't trade if for a press of any 
other make.” 

And this is the machine that has caused these salesmen so 
many sleepless nights. 

The sales of BABCOCK |Presses, during the World’s Fair 
period, Were in excess of those made by any two [ival manufac- 
turers, simply because the printing fraternity had an opportunity 
of making comparisons. (Comparisons are odious — for «the 
other fe'low.” ‘[he Babcock never shines more resplendently than 
when working side by side with other makes. 

Do not buy a cylinder press of any kind without first making 
careful investigation of the BABCOCK. 

Send for Catalogues. 


BABGOGK PRINTING PRESS MFG. Go. 
NEW LONDON, GONN. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


General Western Agents, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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~FOR COATED PAPER 


TOTTI 


The Leading ple 
Printing Ink ees 


Manufacturers in the United States today 





ARE 


ake Fred’k H. Levey Co. 


New York. 


V 7h Vv ‘J Because the finest work in this country 
* 


is done with their Ink. om 


TERT 


IS BETTER WORK KNOWN THAN IS SHOWN BY 


The Century Magazine, Dbarper’s Magazine, 
Scribner’s Magazine, Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
St. Wicholas Magazine, SZllustrated American, 
Ladies’ home Journal, Californian. 


ALL of the above use our Ink ONLY for one reason— that tt 
ws the BEST they can buy. 


Fred’k H. Levey Co. 
CHAS &. NRWIGN, Tien Panscimnr. 59 Beekman St., New York. 


REED & GOODMAN, San Francisco, Cal., Sole Agents for Pacific Coast. 


nnennianinaaiatinns — peteeecenahtiiteaanaiamaaiasti J - - - - = . -_ 








AB On receipt of $1.00, we will send, expressage prepaid to any part of the United States, one pound can of our celebrated “‘ Insurance Policy” Ink.-@6 
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Do the best Printers all over the World use INKS made by 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


of Cincinnati ? 


BECAUSE 


The Best Work can be done with the Best Materials only. 











347 Dearborn Street, 


Chicago. 
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THE SEYBOLD MACHINE Co. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Folding Machines, Embossing and Inking Presses, Automatic Book -Trimmers, 
Signature Presses, Smashing Machines, Job Backing Machines, 
Rotary Board Cutters, Round Corner Cutters, Knife Grinding Machines, 
Screw Standing Presses, Toggle Standing Presses, Giue Heaters, 


AND 3 STYLES IN 5 SIZES EACH OF.... ) 
is up ——————— 
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‘The Best 
is the 
Cheapest” 


“| 66 99 isthe Completest and Best Cutter made. . . . . . 
he Onarc It is the only Automatic Self-Clamper built on 


correct principles, and is a perfect Hand-Clamper as well. 


THE GREATEST VALUE FOR THE MONEY. 





For Descriptive Circulars and Prices, 


aires SSS PE ME SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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FRENCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS CREAM LINEN PAPER. 


500 SHEETS TO REAM. 


Made of Pure Linen, Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 
We carry in stock the following sizes and weights: 
10, 12 4 com. 10 Ib, Cap. 
12, 16 lb. Demy. : 
LAID, } 12, 16, 20 Ib. Folio. las, 1 ES: SR. 
16, 20, 24 Ib. Royal. 16, 20 lb. Royal. 
20, 24 lb. Double Cap. 20 lb. Double Cap 





PRICE 22 CENTS PER LB. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TELEPHONE 
4484, 


Paper 


and prices are as low as the 
market and the quality ‘of 
the goods will allow. 

Send for new Catalogue. 

Your orders and corre- 
spondence solicited, which 
will be fully appreciated and 
have prompt attention. 


W. A. FOWLER, 


212 and 214 
Monroe Street, 
Chicago... 


My lines are complete, and 
comprise a full assortment of 


He 


Sook, Hews, Cover, 
Writing Papers, 
Cardboards, 

Envelopes, Etc., | 





Designing and Building 


ee OF SPECIAL eee 


MACHINERY 


Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


JAMES ROVWVE, 
GENERAL MACHINIST, 


148-154 Monroe St. CHICAGO. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. INCORPORATED 1893. 


Thalmann Printing [nk Zz 


MANUFACTURERS OF 










__“CX@) @ & a 
PRINTING — > ay): «|N KS 
LITHOGRAPHIG Ni » ie y: 
umocnnrn eg SZ &92—__, 


VARNISHES anpb PLATE OILS. 

Works—2115 to 2121 Singleton St.. Office —210 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MoO. 

CHICAGO OFFICE, 415-417 DEARBORN STREET. 
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THE NEW BROWN & CARVER. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego 


j N. Ss Sole Manufacturers. 


_ Brown & 
Carver. 


Power 
Paper > 
Cutting 
Machines. 


AN 


A 


y i 


SIMPLE, RELIABLE, 
ACCURATE, RAPID 
AND DURABLE. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
OSWEGO, N.Y. 
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“your Devil can Run It!» (S Cngravers by a// Processes. * 


PRINTERS, JUST WHAT YOU NEED. “>. Home Offices & ee LWAUKEE 


Ww. AUTOMATIC 
a §TEAM ENGINE. 


1, 2, 4, 6, 8 HORSE-POWER. 
BURNS PETROLEUM, KEROSENE, ETC, 
Costs Little to Buy, Lessto Run, and Nothing to Keep. 


-<-%0 ANYONE CAN RUN IT o+’?* 2 CHICAG 0-87 sSilschagie St 3 


Write for catalogue and full particulars, 


The SHIPMAN ENGINE CO., 201 summer St.. BOSTON, MASS. 
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oi THE MOST COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT 
e IN AMERICA.— 











ILLINOIS PAPER OOMPANY, 


181 Monroe Street, Chicago, 


SPECIALISTS IN 














Book, Cover, DocuMENT, ROPE AND 














Strong Slat Cases. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
The Cut shows the No. 1 MANILA 
LocK IN THE SLATS, 
Send for a Catalogue. AND 
WOOD TYPE HEBER WELLS, Western Agents for the unrivaled PARKER’S 
8 SPRUCE STREET, 
IS CUT—NOT PRESSED. NEW YORK. BLOTTING. 








* Self-Feeding Job Presses + 


Feeding paper from the roll,....... 
Printing on one or both sides, in one, 





two or ‘three = colors, with seeeees 
Attachments f for “numbering, ruling, 
slitting, perforating and rewinding. 


The. 
Ridder Press 
Manufacturing - 
Co. 








26 to 34 Norfolk five. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Our * Quarto.’ 
Built in model of Double Quarto 
shown, makes 3,000 impressions 
per hour; takes paper 174 in. 
wide; in one color a form 12x 16, 








i 7 ~ £3 . ; ° 
or in two colors forms 5? x 16 in. Our ** Double Quarto 99 
Our a Bighth.’” As shown, makes 2,500 impressions per hour; maximum size sheet 27x 30, enlarged to order to 30x 40; 
Chase 8x12 inside: taking an size of form for one-color printing, 12x 25 in.; prints in any possible combination of Two 
“i hens; 8g y colors not exceeding 534 x 25 in. ; also supplied to print in three colors. 
size sheet up to 12x13 in.; speed, 
5,000 impressions per hour. . ‘ 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


Adapted for one-color work. 


eo 4 













PRINTERS ARE REQUESTED TO INVESTIGATE. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


IT- 18-dUST» WHAT: YOU : NEED,-AND- PROVE:A: FRIEND: INDEED. 


wg ‘ SU CC ESS af Is the latest patented and only 
Rule and Lead Cutter 


That will Cut heavy Brass Rule with the utmost ease, and conveniently Miter Six-Point Rule or thinner at a single stroke of the lever. 


COMBINED 
WITH 


Miter Machine 


The mechanical construction of the cutters is alone worth the price of the machine. The slide for mitering connects with 
back knife, which will cut miters on ordinary rule to any desired angle as quick as you can cut leads. The front knife is 
adjustable by two corresponding set screws, by which means you can raise the front part of the knife and lower the back, or 
vice versa, thereby regulating the angle of the knife to either cut brass rule or leads. The ‘‘ SUCCESS” Rule and Lead 
Cutters are the best in the world. Made in four different styles, and prices are as follows : 


+ $8.00 No. 3.— 13-inch bed (not graduated), $12.00 
9.00 No. 4, same as No. 8, with Miter Attachment, 16.00 


No. 1.—9-inch bed (not graduated), - 
No. 2.—9-inch bed (graduated), - 


Write for full particulars. Our manufactures comprise everything that is of value to the printer. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO.. Printers Machinery and Supplies. 


Factory, BROOKLYN, N.Y. Office and Warerooms, {1 Spruce Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





HERE ARE 
But when 


come back, 


Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
you get through experimenting, 
as everybody does, to the old 


reliable goods of 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS COMPANY, 
29 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
106 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





THE WETTER nu 


«44 CONSECUTIVE + «+ 
MBERKING MACHINE 


STRONG. COMPACT. DURABLE. SELF-CHANGING. REQUIRES NO ATTACHMENTS. 


_ the latest improved 
The Cut Illustrates ee er tice 
Numbering Machine for use on printing presses, which 
has within the past six years gained a world wide repu- 
tation. Over 6,000 of these ‘‘ PRONOUNCED” money 
makers being in constant use by all the leading bank 
note companies and printing offices throughout the 
United States and all European countries. 

It is the smallest typographical numbering machine 
that can be produced, and is superior to any other 
method for executing any class of numbering; being so 
small in size permits of printing and numbering at one 
single impression, a saving of 100 per cent. 


There is no wear or tear to the machine ; being con- 
structed entirely of best tool steel, they will last a lifetime. 

They are sold at a very moderate price, enabling 
every small printing establishment to have a numbering 
machine to perform its own numbering and avoid the 
delay consequent to sending the work to larger estab- 
lishments. 

Write for catalogue and circular. 
solicited. 


Correspondence 


B@F” All the Admission Tickets of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition are numbered with the Wetter 
Numbering Machine. 


MORTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





PATENTED MAY 26, 1885. 
PATENTED OCT. 16, 1888. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 20 AND 22 
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W. B. ConKEY Company. 
> © 


OOK Manufacturers for 
Printers and Publishers. 
Publishers and Printers of the ‘‘ Official Catalogue,” paper $1.50, cloth $2.50 ; 
‘Official Directory,’’ cloth $2.50; and ‘‘Conkey’s Complete Guide,”’ 


paper 25 cts., of the World's Columbian Exposition. 
SENT PREPAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Gase Making and Embossing of all kinds for the Trade. 
SEND FOR BSTIMATEBS. 
FACTORIES: OFFICES: 


63-71 & 78-88 Plymouth Place { Nos. 841-951 Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO. 





GEO. H. TAYLOR, JAMES T. MIX, 


N. W. TAYLOR. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
PAPER 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers. 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 
No. 18. & C. Book, White and Tinted, Leg at Manila, 
No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 
Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
anila Writing, Print Papers, 
Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 





-- DEALERS... 


e 


————____9 


WHOLESALE 


Parchment 


A PRACTICAL INVENTION. 





The “Wells Galley Titer. 


(TRADE NAME.) 











tilted, but secure, on an imposing table. 

Keeps the galley bottom from sagging in the middle, thus maintaining 
type and rules on their feet. Justification easy. 

Serves as a strong carrier from case stand to the proof press, or to the 
imposing table. 


Holds a gelies 


Saves large galleys from breaking up; large galleys 














are expensive. 
| PRINTERS’ They are not heavy, weighing less than half that of 
gna S a brass galley of corresponding size. 
& Y S, Wood Tupe and , 
[2] tires | HEBER WELLS 
7] sa Gases SUCCESSOR TO 
a l7] x | and Cabinets. VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
2, |Z 
Oe We »» Printers’ 8 Spruce Street, 
++ Materials 
AS ES t of High Grade, 9“ “™=— NEW YORK. 
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Bigbest Award 


on Folding MQachinery 
.at Golumbian 
Exposition — }— +} 


LLECTAIC MAGNET. 





CTRIC REGISTER 


Pe 
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THIS ATTACHMENT WAS AWARDEDA 
AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION... 


special Diploma 


se 6 66 
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THE | . THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE. 


Bs Job Pres lar Perfected Prouty Press 


REQUEST YOU TO SEND FOR A CATALOGUE OF 


HALF- TONE WORK THEIR MACHINES, AND 


THOROUGHLY INVESTIGATE THEIR MERITS. 


- - AND.. 


EMBOSSING. 











The Reasons Why..... 


Solid bed, backed by six heavy impression screws (controlled by the platen 
adjuster), solid yoke, reinforced by a heavy steel shaft, extending the entire length, 
steel shafts and drawbars. 

Four rollers on each press, which, in conjunction with our patented fountain, 
give a splendid distribution, with all the working advantages of the disk. By our 
patent roll, the ink is distributed three times as much as with the ordinary press 
and fountain. The catalogue tells you all about it. 


The heaviest job press in the market, and as fast as the lightest. 


THE GEO. W. PROUTY 60. 








ae & 
STE E a TYPE (INCORPORATED IN MASSACHUSETTS.) 
CATALOGUE office ...... 130 Oliver Street, 
For Wood and Bag Printers Manufactory .. 172 Oliver street, 
now ready. 
—:Send for one. -— BOSTON, MASS. 
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meagceranemene nn J MAN ZL. (9: — 
ENGRAVERS BY ALL PROCESSES 


°183-185~-187 “MONROE: ST: 


Write fora 46 A 99 a Monthly Journal published by 
copy of i ee l LLU 1 ak TO us for the benefit of business men 
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F. A. RINGLER GOMPANY, 


World’s Columbian Exposition 


HALF-TONE PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND 
ELECTROTYPING. first order for cuts. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Improved Processes of 


Photo-Engraving 
»« Electrotyping. 

















se For the illustration of fine art and scientific publi- 
MIMI cations, books of travel, pictorial guides, catalogues, art 

a magazines, newspapers, etc., the Ringler Process is unequaled, 
and is the most perfect Photo-Engraving method in use. 

Half-Tone Engravings can be produced from oil paintings, 

( water colors, photographs, sketches in wash, chalk, crayon, lead 

pencil, or, in fact, anything from which a negative can be made. 


ODD LD 








For Line Engraving we employ a staff of artists for drawing 
// yortraits, buildings, machinery, landscapes, and all description of 
( catalogue, magazine and newspaper work. 


ch 
aN 
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Many improvements which have been recently introduced 
have brought our processes to the highest point of perfection. 

Our facilities for the reproduction of engraved plates, elec- 
trotypes and stereotypes, surpass any establishment in the world. 








F. A. RINGLER CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF PLATES FOR ALL PRINTING PURPOSES, 
21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 


|) 














QW 
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E call your attention to our Specimen Book of fine illustra- 
tions, head and -tail pieces, initials, etc., with a view of 
RECEIVED AT supplying the demand for pictures at a very reasonable cost. 
These engravings can be adapted to illustrating magazines, 
7 periodicals, books, almanacs, newspapers, etc. The size of 
ecg the book is 11 x 14 inches, 172 pages, and we shall be pleased 


to sell you a copy, price $2.00, which amount we credit on 








NEW TINT BLOCK PROCESS. 


Great Boon to Printers. 
A Help to Artistic Printing. 






_ Our new Tint Block Process enables every printer to 
PA make his own tint blocks, color plates, ornaments for em- 
bellishing a fancy or eccentric job, embossing dies, etc., 
without the services of an engraver. The handling of the 
whole process and tools is so very easy that it must be 
adopted by every letterpress printer, as it enables him to 
decorate his work and produce elegance and effect in com- 
mercial printing with the greatest ease and dispatch. 
Absolutely no experience required, as every job printer 
can use the process successfully ; for this reason it especially 
commends itself to small printing offices, that have not the 
facilities which necessarily exist in larger establishments, 
as every job printer, with a little intelligence, can by the use 
of our Patent Tint Plates, Tools and Book of Instructions, 
do his own engraving, and produce tint blocks of all kinds 
in a variety of designs, for single letters or whole forms, 
with as much dispatch as he can set display composition, and 
at trifling expense. 





PRICE OF THE PROCESS. 


The price for an entire outfit is $15.00, with right to use the process, and 
includes six plates 10x13 inches each (four plain plates and two designed 
plates), instruction book, tools, bottle of hardening solution, correcting 
paste, etc. 

Testimonials of progressive representative printers from all parts of 
the United States who are users of the process, together with samples of 
their work, sent upon receipt of stamp. 


Export orders will receive prompt attention. 


EVELYN PATENT TINT BLOCK CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Dick’s Seventh Mailer. 
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With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, BuFrFALo, N. Y. 


PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 








SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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ST.LOUIS, 
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Howard Iron Works, 


BUFFALO, 


YATES 
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os 
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THe“VICTOR” = | 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 


Best Low--Priced 
S$team and Hand Power Cutter 
im the Market. 


SIZES, 30 AND 32 INCH. 


> PRINTERS’ 
Manufacturers AND BOOKBINDERS 
> MACHINERY. 


Write for Prices. 
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BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


183, 185 & 187 MONROE ST., - CHICAGO. 
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WASHINGTON 


A Specia . . . CORRESPONDENT. 


A luxury, you say? 





Not now. Time was when only the most prosperous of 


metropclitan journals could afford to publish telegraphic 
specials from the Capital. Now a select list of newspapers 
may secure a daily single column special from one of the 
brightest of Washington correspondents, in stereotype plates 


ready for printing, 


nee 9200 &@ Week. 


The service is a first-class one, too. Our correspondent— 
Walter Wellman, you have heard of him—has exceptional 
facilities for obtaining inside information. He is gifted with 
a prescient faculty for reaching out into the future and habitu- 


ally ‘‘scoops ”’ his alert contemporaries by a week or two. 








Editors interested in this subject are invited to drop a line 
to the manager of our nearest office and he will send proofs 


showing how the service runs day by day. 


American Press Association, 





SNLIAL ASN 
NY 
e 
™ 7 
PRINTING INK WORKS, & & NEW YoRK. cnicaco. 
iS ST. PAUL. 


AX BOSTON. CINCINNATI. 


PS 
BUFFALO N y ny 3% | PHILADELPHIA. ATLANTA. OMAHA. 
g ble fey YRYRYRYRVRIRI SOR | BUFFALO. INDIANAPOLIS. DALLAS. 


PITTSBURGH. DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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4 MACHINE COMPOSITION. 
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— >. oe 
ONLY SUCCESSFUL PRA 


MACHINE IN USE. 














seep 3,600 x 
TO 7,500 EMS 


PER HOUR. 


EASILY OPERATED. 
QUICKLY LEARNED. 

SINGLE OPERATOR. 
NO LOOSE TYPE. 

NO DISTRIBUTION. 
NEW FACE FOR EVERY ISSUE. 


F HIS MACHINE, operated by finger-keys like a typewriter, automat- 
ically produces and assembles, ready for the press or stereotyping 
table, type-metal bars or linotypes, each bearing, properly justified, the 
type characters to print an entire line. After use, the type bars are re- 
melted and cast into new bars. 


©®© Saving over Hand Gomposition, 50 per Gent and Upward. 
ai USED BY ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY LEADING DAILIES. 


Avprrss The Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 


Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 
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PERENNIAL ARGUMENT 


Of price, quality and reliability is still on. Our claim of originating 
the One Price System in the engraving trade is based upon the fact, 


and stands undisputed by our competitors. 


There are, of course, varying qualities for varying purposes, and prices vary 
accordingly, but for a stated quality a fixed price is the measure of a firm’s intention 


for fairness or extortion. 


Have you been offered better than our regular rates for HALF-TONE or LINE 
REPRODUCTIONS ? 


Can you do better than 7c per square inch for the best possible Zinc Etching 
from black and white copy? 


Do you get the very best Half-tones, in square finish, from photographs, for less 


than 21c per square inch? 


Are you offered better than 50 per cent discount from scale prices for first-class 


electrotyping ? 
These are our trade prices; no deviation, no quibbling, no juggling with rates. 


On original work, and Wood, Wax and Metal Engraving, we can’t quote scale 
prices, but you may depend on getting the best for your money for our guarantee 
that all work shall be satisfactory is good as a gold dollar. 


‘OUR ILLUSTRATOR” is yours for a 2c stamp. 


GEO. H. BENEDICT & CO. 


ENGRAVERS BY ALL METHODS 
AND ELECTROTYPERS, 


175-177 South Clark Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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The Huber Orank Movement Super Royal Jovver. 


(MOVEMENT PATENTED JULY 22, 1890.) 


TWO OR THREE ROLLERS. FOUR TRACKS. BOX FRAME. NO SPRINGS. 


Front Delivery, Table Distribution. Back Delivery, Table or Drum Distribution, 


eg 














HE BED AND CYLINDER are each driven by a crank, and there are no springs required to help reverse the motion 
of the bed. The whole movement is as simple and durable as an ordinary train of gears. We guarantee the movement 
to run perfectly smooth, and without a particle of jar at any point; to run faster and last longer than any other 

movement now on the market. With proper care there is not a single part that will give out or need repairing; and we want to 
call special attention to the fact that there are no cams, cam-gears, eccentrics, or any queer-shaped parts about it, but that each 
and all of the parts are straight or round, and can be made in any first-class machine shop without special tools. 

There is no lost motion between the bed and cylinder during the printing stroke, and the register is perfect at all speeds. 

The distributing and form rollers are of wrought-iron pipe, with steel journals welded in. The distribution is exceptionally 
fine. The cylinder never comes to a full stop when the press is in operation, but keeps moving slowly when the bed is 
reversing, until the speed of the bed is equal, when it increases in unison with the bed. The sheet is taken by the grippers when 
the cylinder is moving slowly—an important point in favor of perfect register. 

Having no complicated cam or stop motions to get out of order or limit the speed of the press, we guarantee every machine 
to print twenty-two hundred sheets per hour, when properly fed, in perfect register and without jar or extra wear. 

The cylinder can be tripped at the will of the feeder, and up to the moment when the sheet is taken by the grippers. The 
bed is supported under the line of impression by four large rollers, journaled in stands which are fastened to a rigid box-stay that 
cannot spring or give in the least degree. The side-frames are of the box pattern, also, and every part of the machine is con- 
structed with an eye to great strength and durability. The sheets are delivered in front of the cylinder, clean side to the fly, 
which is positive and noiseless in its action. 

We unhesitatingly pronounce this press the most simple, complete and serviceable, of its size, ever introduced, and invite 
the closest inspection and comparison. 











SIZES. DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED. 
|Rollers coyering| Bed inside | Length | Width | Height | Weight ence Speed. 











FRONT DELIVERY . 
FRONT DELIVERY . 
BACK DELIVERY . 
BACK DELIVERY . 





entire form. bearers. be Matter. | over all. over all. | overall. | 
| 
| 


28 x 35 in. 23, x £32 in. || 8ft.6in. | 5 ft.roin. | 4 ft. 2in. About 4 tons. 1,200 to 2,200 
28x 35in. | 19x 32in. | 8ft.6in. | 5 ft. 1oin. | 4ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
| 28x 35in. | 23x 32in. || 10 ft.6in. | 5 ft. roin. | 4 ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
28 2 X 35 in. 19 X 32 in. | 10 ft. 6 in. | 5 ft. 10 in. 4 ft. : 2in. About 4 tons. 1,200 to 2,200 
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We furnish with Press—Countershaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving ‘Pulleys, Two Sets of Roller ‘Stocks, Wrenches, Boxes and ahibetig. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


59 ANN ST. AND 17 TO 23 ROSE ST., NEW YORK. No. 256 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 
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MORGANS = WILCOX Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


| Cuoor Sertes 
Wood Type. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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WE MAKE ONLY THE 
+ I BEST : . : 


"ROUTED FROM SOLID. 
3 .MAPLE...., 
HARD, SMOOTH FACE. 
PRINTS LIKE METAL 


+ 











Peas ee 
» ALL. STYLES AND , 
SS ne ee 
Se 


«ALL KINDS OF 


S Printers’ Wood Goods. 





Murphy’s 
Lightning 


(jalley Lock! 


See 












THIS CUT SHOWS THE LOCK HOLDING TWO COLUMNS OF MATTER. 


The Only Successful Lock in Use. 
PRACTICABLE, DURABLE, SIMPLE. 


Highly Recommended by Experienced Printers. Instantaneous in Its 
Operation. The Great Labor and Time-Saver for the Make-up. 
Indispensible to Business Economy. 





IT GOMBINES BOTH SIDE-STIGK AND FOOT-BRAGE. 


MADE ENTIRELY OF BRASS. 





FoR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, WRITE 


A. H. BEARDSLEY, 
ELKHART, IND. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


THE IEADING ESTABLISHMENT._. 


© ®66%060 @ fn == 


ANYTHING 


-in the 


FNGRAVING: 
ve 
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HA|F TONE 
({ves Process ): 


SPECIALLY LOW RATES 


¢/FOR WORK IN QUANTITIES 


- $pecimens upen application. 
State nature required: 
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Bronzing 


—+ IMPROVED #-— 


Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 


12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 700 IN USE. 
( q SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 


191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 


POWER SIEVES for sifting Bronze and other Powders. 




















FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


POWE 
THE OrTo Gas EncIne 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 








EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Boiler, 
No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 


35,000 IN USE! No DANGER. 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSE-POWER. 





OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Headquarters for 
Liberty Presses. 


@*—— SOLE AGENTS FOR —°® 


M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESSES. 
Office of M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS CO. 


MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY, 
No. 52 and 54 Frankfort Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE ABOVE MACHINE IS A DOUBLE SIXTEEN AUTOMATIC FEED BOOK FOLDER. 
IT WILL FOLD 40,000 SINGLE SECTIONS PER DAY. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO THE 


Brown Folding Machine Co. = 


ERIE, PA., U.S. A. 
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Barnhart Bros. 
& Spindler, 


ANT I~COMBINE 


TUp6 FOUNAPY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE. 


In use in leading printing offices in the United States and Foreign countries. 








183 to 187 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


ALL TYPE CAST ON THE POINT SYSTEM. 


We point with pride to the record of Superior Copper- 
Mixed Type (covering a period of a Quarter of a Century) and 
to the fact that our firmest friends and best patrons are the ones 
that have used it against all other makes. 


WE ARE NOT IN THE TYPE COMBINE, and as a 
rule our regular net prices are lower than theirs. 


Send for Specimen Sheets of New and Desirable Faces. 





BRANCHES: 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Paul. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., St. Louis. 
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Tre Perry Quoin 









<— 
GOOD PRINTERS WILL SEE 


tS MERITS 
It will not Slip. 
It will not Break. 
The Leverage is Perfect. 
Inseparable. 
Positive Bearings. 








EXPERTS PRONOUNCE IT 


The Very Best Quoin =. Because IT 18! 


PERRY QUOIN CO. 


110 Fifth Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Price, per dozen, $2.50, net. 
For Sale by all Typefounders. 





NEW- CHAMPION PRESS 
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PRICE LIST. 
FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 


Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs., $ 60 Chase 8x12in.; with throw-off, $120 
12 “ oe 600 o 85 ‘ “ 


. os “ 140 
? are: ‘ 750 My 100 Z IOxI5 * ae = 175 
“ sox “ * 1,000 I IIXI7 ot yi 225 


35 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and deliyered in New York City free. 


Easiest running; simple in construction; the equal of any other job press; 
every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS Co. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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Folding « Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 


DY ar : 
“Lx. 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 





Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


























MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


28 Reade Street, 4 
345 Dearborn Street, - 2 

















ILLUSTRATING PAYS—IS THE NECCSSITY OF THE NOUR 


atten SADR - TORE oct 

















.. WE MAKE... 


ALL GRADES 


+ POR ss 


ALL PURPOSES. 
“NOOO” 


‘* COARSE.” 


For use on CHEAP PRINT PAPER. 
Deep and Open. Can be Stereotyped 
and run on Perfecting Press. 


JUST THE THING FOR BOOM 





EDITIONS! 
COARSE. ss 
‘* MEDIUM.” a 
jax mS 
For use on GOOD PRINT, MACHINE FINISHED s'2) For use 
and SUPER-CALENDARED BOOK PAPERS. Deep SeN 


and Open. Can be Electrotyped. 

















FINE. 





‘* SUPERFINE.” 


Adapted to the reproduction of 
copies containing MINIATURE DE- 
TAIL. Only recommended for use 
on VERY GOOD PAPER. 
be Electrotyped. 


Cannot 
atte t+: 


Further Information and Lowest 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. 


@0000000 
©OOOOOOO 























MEDIUM. 


“FINE.” 


on COATED PAPERS. Can also be run 


on GOOD QUALITY of SUPER-CALENDARED BOOK. 
Can be Electrotyped successfully. 

















SUPERFINE. 


itn. CESS. & Ch... 


Engravers by All Processes, 


341-351 DEARBORN STREET. 


4-3 


——~ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MISS HENRIETTA CROSMAN. 


FRONTISPIECE 
THE INLANO PRINTER, 
JANUARY, 1894. 


Engraved by 
BINNER ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 
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